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MISSING BOOKS 


By Margaret R. Greer 


HIGH SCHOOL student of Palo 

Alto who recently won the Durant 
prize for an essay on Prohibition In- 
forcement, declares that the essentials 
for the solution of the problem are 
three :—a better knowledge of the law, 
greater respect for the law and better 
administration of the law. If we may 
transpose his ideas to that troublesome 
problem in the school library, “the miss- 
ing book,” may we not say the solution 
of this problem lies in a better knowl- 
edge of libraries and their use, greater 
respect for books and better adminis- 
tration of libraries? 


The problem is then twofold :—edu- 
cational and administrative. Consider- 
ing it as an administrative problem the 
following questions suggest themselves : 
—What arrangement of shelves, books, 
reserves, desks and exits minimizes the 
loss of books? What system of loans, 
fines, follow-up-methods and _punish- 
ments shall we recommend? Does the 
time and frequency of inventory have 
an effect? As an educational problem 
there are such questions as these :—What 
attitude shall we ask of the school exec- 
utive? How shall we meet the attitude 
of the teachers toward assignments and 
students in the class and adviser groups? 
How shall we educate the student? 


What arrangement of shelves, books, 
reserves, desks and exits mini- 
mizes the loss of books? 


There is no intention of opening the 
old time argument of open and closed 


shelves for the school library. There 
is, however, a way to so arrange desks, 
shelves and equipment that books sub- 
ject to loss may be easily supervised. 
Each local condition must be studied. A 
space for new and attractive books un- 
der the eye of the circulating librarian 
keeps these books in recorded circula- 
tion and under supervision. Reserve 
books placed on a closed shelf space or 
under a special assistant helps to elimi- 
nate losses. While librarians shrink 
from exit checking of books except as a 
last resort, a desk carefully located 
means a watchful eye of which the stu- 
dents are often unaware. In some li- 
braries students are asked not to bring 
text books or any books, other than li- 
brary books, into the library. This is 
often difficult because of locker loca- 
tions and study desk facilities. It has 
an advantage, however, in that it assures 
library reference and reading as the stu- 
dents’ purpose in being there. 


What system of loans, fines, follow- 
up-methods and punishments 
shall we recommend P 


The loan system set up by the school 
librarian often has a greater effect upon 
her losses than she can foresee. A heavy 
penalty for “prolonged borrowing,” for 
instance, often means a permanent loss 
to the library. Rules: should always 
make it as easy as possible for the book 
to come back. The fewer the rules, the 
greater flexibility there is to meet in- 
dividual cases. Schools must always 
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consider that their’s is not a voluntary 
clientele as in the public library. At 
times and seasons the use of the school 
library is practically compulsory for all 
the members of the school. In cases 
where students are not required to pos- 
sess borrower’s cards in order to bor- 
row books from the library, it is the 
librarian’s problem to see that every 
child is given some way of knowing the 
rules. Ignorance of library rules re- 
sults in petty thieving, mistakes in sig- 
natures, keeping books overtime, etc. 
The student borrows without checking at 
the desk because—‘“I intended to return 
it at the end of the day.” Books are 
taken without record at the charging 
desk simply because it is easier than find- 
ing out how to borrow a book or pos- 
sibly incurring a fine. Librarians who 
question the expense of printing library 
rules so that every student may have a 
copy should consider whether the money 
is not saved in doing away with losses 
due to ignorance of the rules. How of- 
ten we censure students for not obeying 
the rules when all we have done is place 
a copy of them upon the bulletin board. 

So many losses in a large school sys- 
tem are due to shifting population and 
students who leave school to go to work. 
A close check should be kept with the 
office clerk who keeps the records of 
these students. Every “withdrawal” 
should have a statement from the libra- 
rian that his library record is clear. The 
home visitor also does her share in help- 
ing to clear up this problem. “Last re- 
sort” cases may be placed in her hands. 
She supplies the librarian with useful in- 
formation about special cases so that the 
librarian is forewarned and is able to 
prevent a loss at the crucial moment. The 
janitor plays his part. Many a lost book 
is rescued from oblivion thru his watch- 
ful eye. In some schools the janitor 
has a fixed time for inspecting lockers. 
In other schools locker inspection is per- 
formed by teachers. It is after an in- 
spection of this kind that the librarian 
should be especially alert to reach each 
child where books are found and along 
with the punishment of fines or loss of 
privileges give a little individual instruc- 
tion in morals and citizenship. 


It has become customary in many 
schools to send notices for overdue books 
to the home room or adviser room, where 
either the teacher or a student repre- 
sentative takes up the matter with the 
delinquent student. An immediate no- 
tice to the library of absent students or 
irregularities in enrollment often leads 
to a correction that prevents a tem- 
porary or even a permanent loss. Ask- 
ing the adviser or home room teacher 
to hold report cards or credits at the end 
of semesters and the withholding of 
diplomas at commencement time are ef- 
fective weapons. 

Schools have at times used a “Barrel 
Day” or some other device for the re- 
turn of books with no questions asked. 
These have not proved satisfactory in 
the majority of cases and have been 
abandoned. 

In cases of actual thieving and this is 
after all a small per cent of the school 
losses where careful supervision and 
trained librarians have been installed, 
the punishment should be sure and swift 
and should come from the school prin- 
cipal. In some cities a pre-juvenile 
court exists where cases are tried with- 
out record of the case and the principal 
may use this court for a very effectual 
correction of a student’s attitude toward 
the library and his school. 


To what extent does the personnel of 
the staff affect the problem? 


Here is a weapon in the hand of the 
librarian in asking for more assistance 
from the school administrators. There 
is no question that with inadequate help 
the librarian cannot follow up the lost 
book. The clerical work involved, the 
letters, the telephone calls, the actual 
foot work, takes time and after all this 
is a minor library duty. A careful pre- 
sentation should be made to the school 
executive of losses in dollars and cents 
and an outline of time involved in super- 
vision and follow-up-methods. One of 
the most serious handicaps to a library 
is the temporary loss which occurs un- 
der pressure of an assignment. The 
books are recorded and correctly charged 
for one night and are needed for period 
use the next day in the library. These 
books are not returned in the morning 
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when they are due because students 
want one last minute look at the assign- 
ment and a fine of a few cents or so is 
of no consequence. If there is sufficient 
help in the library these books can be 
corralled and put into circulation, mak- 
ing an actual saving to the library in 
the number of duplicate copies necessary 
to carry on library service. 


Does the time and frequency of 
inventory have an effect? 


In many schools the inventory is taken 
at the close of the school year and the 
loss of books is not discovered until it 
is too late to do anything about recov- 
ering them. If the inventory could be 
arranged in the middle of the school 
year and a check made with department 
teachers and with pupils, an opportunity 
is given to trace down many a lost book. 
It is rather difficult to carry on an in- 
ventory with the library open to teacher 
and students. With adequate help this 
can be done. The last week of the mid- 
winter semester when classes are being 
organized offers a time when the regu- 
lar work in the library is eased consid- 
erably. Too often the school librarian 
and the school executive think of an in- 
ventory as every book in its place upon 
the shelves, rather than every book ac- 
counted for. This again emphasizes the 
need of an adequate staff to prevent 
losses. 


What attitude shall we ask of the 
school executive P 


Let us next consider this as an edu- 
cational problem. To what extent does 
it depend upon the school executive, the 
teacher, the student and the librarian? 
Every principal is interested in maintain- 
ing a permanent collection of books to 
be used in adequately presenting the sub- 
jects of the curriculum to the students 
of the school. He looks with horror 
upon the number of lost books included 
in the annual report of the library and 
is convinced that he must get a better 
librarian to act as the watch dog for the 
library. In one case a principal even 
stated that he thought the librarian 
should personally pay for the books that 
were lost during her administration. 
How much thought was that principal 


giving to the education for citizenship 
in his school? Does the responsibility 
for moral education depend upon the li- 
brarian alone? 

Consider, in contrast, the principal 
who organizes his school for character, 
education and citizenship. He begins 
with student groups, giving active duties 
to members of the group to help with the 
administrative work of the school. One 
of these duties is to work out correct re- 
lationships with the library, and one 
member of the group is the library rep- 
resentative. Misdemeanors or delin- 
quencies on the part of any member of 
the group is taken up first by the group. 
Only an extreme case finds its way to 
the principal for settlement. Who molds 
the opinion of these student representa- 
tives? The librarian? She cannot do 
it alone. Without active moral support 
of the executive and the teachers such 
an Organization cannot function. The 
students must see the purpose of it and 
feel their responsibility. Their attitude 
is patterned after that taken by the head 
of the school and results not only in a 
correct attitude but a correct activity in 
the use of the library. Education? 
Rather. 


How shall we meet the attitude of 
the teachers? 


How shall the librarian meet the at- 
titude of the teachers? Certainly here, 
the attitudes of the librarian should be 
numerous and changing. It is in this 
relationship that the librarian puts into 
practice the traits of tact and subordina- 
tion of personal interests to educational 
service recommended in library schools. 
It is adult education. The librarian edu- 
cating herself. A librarian’s first care 
should be to so arrange her rules and 
loan systems that these do not add an- 
other irritation to the teaching load 
crowded with advisery, extra-curricular 
and clerical duties. There must be mu- 
tual understanding and sharing of re- 
sponsibility. The librarian must see that 
teachers are informed of rules and of 
losses of books used by their depart- 
ments and by their students. (See that 
a teacher knows what constitutes a prop- 
erly charged book.) Teachers must be 
willing to hold themselves and their stu- 
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dents responsible for these rules and 
losses. If there is irritation and failure 
to accept this responsibility, look to the 
rules. Some change is necessary. 

Teachers know well the value of the 
library and they reach eagerly for every 
additional aid the librarian can give. It 
is this very eagerness conveyed to their 
students that often causes the greatest 
loss to the library. The pressure of the 
assignment! There’s the rub. It is 
either get or perish, and students do 
strange and careless things they would 
never think of doing under normal con- 
ditions. They cut, they tear, and they 
steal. Recognition of this problem helps 
to solve it. The librarian must provide 
ample material to meet the assignment 
of the teacher and the teacher must be 
willing to find out what and how much 
the library has to offer and give notice 
in advance of the assignment so that 
books may be safeguarded before the 
demand is made by the students. 

With the increasing demand for su- 
pervised study, sets of books for class 
room work and lesson contracts, the 
teacher has the problem of virtually be- 
coming a librarian for her classes. Un- 
fortunately, class room libraries usually 
mean heavy losses. A teacher feels that 
checking books in and out is not a teach- 
ing job. Yet this checking must be done 
or delegated to a responsible student un- 
der the teacher’s supervision. The group 
must be responsible. If books are lost 
a collection of money from the group to 
cover the losses safeguards the library. 
A definite time for the books to be kept, 
a notice to the teacher every month or 
so of the books charged to her, an im- 
mediate notice of the books that are 
missing when sets are returned to the 
library, duplicate cards in the books for 
teachers to use in charging the books to 
the students, all help in checking this 
loss. Semester loans are treacherous 
things unless ample time is given before 
the close of the semester to check every 
book and unless there.is a definite feel- 
ing of responsibility on the part of the 
teacher who borrows the books. 


How shall we educate the Student? 


The first approach to the child is most 
easily made if lessons on the use of 





books and libraries are given early in 
the first year he enters the school. These 
lessons often given by the librarian her- 
self afford a means for showing the value 
of books, their use to many students if 
properly cared for and a chance to make 
clear all the rules for borrowing books 
and why these rules are necessary. If 
the lessons on books and libraries are 
incorporated in an orientation course or 
a course on “How to study” often in- 
cluded in the curriculum for Freshmen 
students, the librarian should be alert to 
see that emphasis is placed on correct 
library attitudes. The teacher in pre- 
senting correct mental attitudes to the 
student should include right methods of 
borrowing from the library along with 
right methods in borrowing thoughts 
from authors. When a student has 
learned to get material from books with 
system and speed thru lessons on the 
make-up of books, taking notes from 
books, outlining, and how to study, the 
temptation to “lift” either the whole 
book or parts of books for that last min- 
ute of study is removed. 

Contact with the home can be of help 
in creating in the children a proper at- 
titude toward the school library. Letters 
often are sent after the children have be- 
come delinquent asking for specific help, 
but a general letter asking for co-opera- 
tion at the beginning of the school year 
might eliminate these delinquencies. A 
letter used in the high schools in Los 
Angeles is given here as a sample :— 


An open letter to the parents of Los Angeles 
High School Students. 


Dear Sir and Madam :— 


One of the departments of our school of 
which the Students and Faculty feel a 
great pride is our School Library. Since the 
School was first organized it has served many 
thousands of students, and in order to main- 
tain its standards of usefulness we need to 
keep the books and materials belonging to it 
in constant circulation. 

May we ask your cooperation so that we 
may continue to serve our young people ade- 
quately? Will you help us to find our lost 
and mislaid books, and will you remind the 
member of your family who attends this 
School of his duty toward the Library in re- 
turning books which are overdue or no longer 
needed ? 


Below is a form which, if you will sign 
and return to us, we shall be obliged; we are 











sure that you will appreciate the necessity for 
the care and conservation of public property. 
Yours very truly, 
W. H. Hovusu. 


Los Angeles High School Library 


I promise to return books belonging to our 
School Library promptly, and to use them 
with care. 


Student 


I will give my co-operation to the above 
promise. 


Parent 


Address 


The most effective education is car- 
ried on by the students themselves when 
given responsibility either as individuals 
or in groups. Library Clubs, Library 
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3oards, Library Monitors and Student 
Assistants all have a far reaching in- 
fluence on the student body. The libra- 
rian must thoroly believe in these groups 
and their capabilities and be willing to 
give them a specific job to do and the 
authority to do it, back them up in what 
they do and keep her hands off. The 
failure in student government so often 
lies in a divided responsibility. Stu- 
dent’s methods are frequently not teach- 
er’s or librarian’s methods but are often 
equally effective. The creation of a pub- 
lic opinion that looks with pride upon 
the library and its possessions depends 
upon the direct and indirect teaching and 
responsibility given to the students them- 
selves by the principal, the teachers and 
the librarian. 





WuHerE THESE Books FouNp THEIR TITLES 


My Heart 

Madox 
“My heart and my flesh crieth out for 

the living God.” Psalms 84.2 


Anp My 
Roberts. 


FLesH, by Elizabeth 


From Man To Mav, by Olive Schreiner 
“From man to man nothing matters 
but . . . charity.” John Morley 


RouGH-HEWN, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends 
Rough-hew them, how we will.” 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet 


Dear Brutus, by James Barrie 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 


Strait Is THe Gate, by Andre Gide 


. strait is the gate, and narrow is 
the way, which leadeth into life, and 
few there be that find it.” Matt 7.14 


So Mucu Goon, by Gilbert Frankau 
“There is so much good in the worst 
of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 
That it ill behooves any one of us, 
To find any fault with the rest of us.” 
Anon 


To Have Anp To Hotp, by Mary Johnston 
“To have and to hold from this day 
forward, for better or worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, to love and to cherish, 
till death us do part.” 
Book of Common Prayer 


Once More, YE LAurets, by David Cort 
“Yet once more, O ye laurels, and 
once more, 
Ye myrtles 
sear, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh 
and crude.” Milton’s Lycidas 


brown, with ivy never 


Twice-ToLp TALES, by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
“Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” 

Shakespeare’s King John 


THe Way OF ALL FLesuH, by Samuel Butler 
“I saw him now going the way of all 
flesh.” 
John Webster’s Westward Hoe 


THE CHorr INVISIBLE, by James Lane Allen 
“O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their pres- 
ence.” George Eliot 
NettLe Harvest, by Sylvia Denys Hooke 
“Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck 
this flower, safety.” 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Part I 


N.B. Add some more titles with sources to 
this list and send them to the Wilson Bulletin. 
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THE ART OF ANNOTATING 


By Hollis W. Hering 


P ROBABLY everyone who has to do 
with books in an administrative 
capacity, no matter how small, has at 
some time or other been called upon to 
prepare a list of titles, and to “say some- 
thing briefly about each one.” The im- 
pression seems to be general that this 
latter task, lightly termed annotating, is 
something which can be done by anyone, 
and that the briefer the annotations the 
easier it is to make them. There is a 
fallacy here, however, and a somewhat 
challenging one, at that. Who has not 
been exasperated at the uselessness of 
some of these so-called notes? And 
how many of those compiling the lists 
have taken the trouble to meditate upon 
the definition of the verb “to annotate” ? 
A few annoying experiences lead one to 
question just what are some of the ele- 
ments essential to a good brief annota- 
tion. 


Definition 


According to the Standard Dictionary, 
to annotate is “to make explanatory or 
critical notes on or upon.” Primarily, 
therefore, it appears that an annotation 
should explain or supplement informa- 
tion which may be given elsewhere. Fre- 
quently, some information lies in the 
title, and occasionally, if the list be clas- 
sified, in the classification of the book. 
For instance, in a recent bibliography 
compiled by an authority on China oc- 
curs the following entry: “Tseng Kuo- 
fan and the Taiping Rebellion, by W. J. 
Hail; The Yale Press, New Haven, Ct.” 
It doesn’t require a vivid imagination to 
gather from this a general idea of the 
subject-matter of the book. Yet read 
the annotation: “Deals with the Taiping 
Rebellion”! Explanatory? Supplement- 
ary information? Such a note comes 
close to being a 100 per cent loss both as 
to space consumed, printer’s costs, and 
reader’s time and attention. On the 
other hand, in a subsequent entry in this 
same bibliography: “Studies in Chinese 
Diplomatic History, by Hsia Ching lin; 


The Commercial Press, Shanghai. Deals 
with the problems of consular jurisdic- 
tion, extraterritoriality, concessions, 
leased territories,” the reader’s concep- 
tion of the contents, as gained from the 
title, is distinctly enriched by the sup- 
plementary note. A cardinal principle, 
therefore, in successful annotating 
would seem to be to concede the reader’s 
ability to understand a revelatory title, 
and to endeavor primarily to give infor- 
mation in addition to what is therein 
revealed. 


Titles 


It is to be remembered, moreover, that 
while some titles disclose the actual con- 
tents of the book, there are others which 
indicate significantly the point of view 
of the author. One of the best recent 
examples of this is to be found in Sum 
ner Welles’ two-volume work on the Do- 
minican Republic, Naboth’s Vineyard. 
In such a case, a competent annotator 
has a beautiful opportunity to stress the 
second and more exacting part of our 
definition, and to make a “critical” note. 
To do this briefly is rarely easy, and at 
times is exceedingly difficult. Taking 
for granted all the information given by 
the title, the compiler of a critical note 
must needs indicate whether or not the 
author has justified his point of view 
either by experience, accurate knowledge, 
clear presentation, all that is involved in 
sound scholarship, or artistic presenta- 
tion, or by all combined. For instance, 
a recent annotation on E.R.B. Hansen’s 
Poland’s Westward Trend reads: “An 
unconvincing essay on the menace of 
Polish aspirations, based on their expo- 
sition by Polish writers.” This needs but 
to be read for one to realize its skilled 
compactness in aiding the reader to eval- 
uate the book. 

In compiling descriptive bibliographies 
there is a grave danger of attempting to 
say too much, and this is particularly 
true where the annotations are brief. It 
is better to give clear-cut, forceful ex- 
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pression to a single unit of information 
or criticism than to blur the impression 
made on the reader by an overcrowding 
of ideas. A corollary from this, how- 
ever, involves the careful choice of the 
central note to be emphasized. The per- 
sonal bias of the annotator must here 
be reckoned with, together with the in- 
tended use for which the list is compiled, 
and the possible backgrounds of those 
using it. 


Three questions on form 


One further point should be borne in 
mind. After the titles have all been 
characterized, and have been arranged 
in their final order, the annotated bib- 
liography should be carefully scrutinized 
as a whole, and the entries checked for 
good form. In particular, there are 
three challenges to be made: 1. Are cer- 
tain forms of phrasing in too close 
juxtaposition? For instance, do many 
sentences in succession begin adverbially 
or follow the inverted order, etc.? 2. Is 
there too frequent a recurrence thruout 
the appraisals of the same word or word- 


ing? It is remarkable how easily and 
how unconsciously one falls into what 
may be termed a set groove of expres- 
sions. Certain phrases, certain sen- 
tences, even certain wards, seem to come 
to mind so frequently as to exclude all 
others; yet, unless their use in each par- 
ticular instance can be vindicated, their 
constant repetition results in stereotypes 
which in turn mean a lessened psycho- 
logical effect on the reader. 3. Is the 
net result of reading the whole list a 
feeling of monotony, thus defeating one 
of its primary purposes, and inexcusable 
because avoidable? Thought and effort 
are necessary to prevent any list of titles 
from leaving on the mind a sense of 
fatigue, but, after all, the chief aim of 
the compilation is a stimulating of in- 
terest. Why handicap our results by 
mental! laziness? 

There is constant demand for anno- 
tated lists; yet careless or inaccurate 
notes are almost as exasperating as 
stupidity. Is it not worth while to spend 
some time and thought on the funda- 
mental principles which tend to lift an- 
notating from mere routine to an art? 





BIOGRAPHERS SWARM IN LIBRARY 


B IOGRAPHY is no seasonal vogue or pub- 
lishers’ fad, if the testimony of the New 
York Public Library which provides their 
facts to the facts-hunters, is to be considered, 
says The New York World. 


Summer and winter, fall and spring, the 
biographers digging up their heroes in the 
Central Building’s vast reference rooms, 
swarm over the place. Experts reckon the 
peak of the biography activity in midwinter, 
when the S. R. O. sign frequently has to go 
up over the door of the main reading rooms. 
As the rooms seat 768 readers, some idea of 
the thirst for “intimate details” on various 
subjects may be imagined. 


One biographer, Alexander Nazaroff, who 
is completing a life of Tolstoy, recently had 
the experience of glancing up from his books 
of research to see what seemed to be the 
figure of the great Russian seated at the table 
opposite him. He hadn’t regarded himself as 
subject to hallucination, and yet, here in flesh 
and blood—. The apparition turned out to 
be Count Ilya Tolstoy, son of the novelist, 
whose resemblance to his father is nothing 
short of startling. 


Of course, not many biographers are thus 
privileged to have the living image of their 
subject walk in on them. But one historian 
had the graphic idea of having every item 
ever printed in book, newspaper or journal 
during the life time of his subject, reproduced 
by photostat. The subject was Andrew Car- 
negie, and the photostat bill was the largest 
the library ever rendered on a single indi- 
vidual. 

Meade Minnegerode says that much of his 
work would have been impossible without the 
intelligent aid of the special librarians. 


Commander Byrd recently wrote to the city 
librarians, “You have appreciably aided the 
serious scientific aim of our expedition.” 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson wrote: “There has 
been a steadily growing wonder on my part 
that the city can secure such well-trained 
people, such faithful and efficient service for 
the pathetically small wages they pay.” And 
Edna Ferber, commenting on the city libra- 
rians’ current effort to get their pay raised 
by the Board of Estimate, exclaimed: “God 
knows any move to raise librarians’ pay is 
just twenty-five years too long deferred.” 
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JUVENILE AUTHORS’ NAMES 


A Pronouncing Guide 


RYING not to look embarrassed, li- 
brarians patiently suffer and stam- 
mer from day to day because of lack of 
information about the correct pronuncia- 
tion of authors’ names. No doubt many 
a book has not been recommended be- 
cause self-conscious librarians (and 
booksellers too, for that matter) have 
been hesitant about pronouncing the 
execrable sort of name that twists among 
the teeth. Ignorance in this matter is 
pardonable, there being no central au- 
thority on contemporary authors that 
might be consulted. An inquiry to the 
publishers of Who’s Who in America 
has brought the following reply on the 
feasibility of indicating pronunciations: 
“The early editions of Who’s Who in 
America contain a ‘key’ to the pronun- 
ciation of difficult names. It seemed to 
us that it was not much used and little 
appreciated. However, our attention has 
several times been called to the omission, 
and we may decide to restore the missing 
material.” 


The logical place 


If this were done, it would be helpful 
but it would not solve the problem. 
Most authors never get into Who’s Who, 
or if they do it is usually many years 
after their popular ascension. Since the 
Wilson Bulletin is the only periodical 
that goes to practically every library and 
to most booksellers in the United States 
and Canada, it seems the logical place 
for the publication of this type of ma- 
terial, in the same way that it is best 
suited for the general dissemination of 
biographical information about authors. 


Publishers cooperate 


Practically all the leading publishing 
houses have expressed a willingness to 
cooperate with us in making the correct 
pronunciation of their authors’ names a 
matter of public knowledge. From 
time to time we shall publish in the Wil- 
son Bulletin pronouncing lists of names, 
which will be cumulated once or twice 


a year. Under the circumstances, since 
the information will be supplied to us 
by numerous publishers, the pronouncing 
systems cannot very successfully be 
standardized, altho some effort in this 
direction will be made. In order to 
make this service of maximum useful- 
ness it is requested that librarians, book- 
sellers, and teachers submit to the Edi- 
tor of the Wilson Bulletin lists of au- 
thors’ names (with publishers indicated) 
that puzzle them. We shall attempt to 
ascertain the correct pronunciations and 
to publish the collated lists in the Bul- 
letin. 


Active interest shown 


The desirability of this service is in- 
dicated by the response to the pronounc- 
ing lists of names, taken for the most 
part from the Maine Library Bulletin, 
in the December 1928 Wilson Bulletin. 
We have received scores of letters com- 
menting on the list, and it was reprinted 
in the Boston Herald and the Readers’ 
Digest, among other periodicals. One 
librarian, who told us of the good use 
to which she had already put the list, 
added: “Our only complaint is that the 
names of so few authors and illustra- 
tors of juvenile books were included. 
Perhaps it would be possible for you at 
some later date to print a separate list 
of the pronunciations of the names of 
those authors and illustrators who make 
our books for children. Some of the 
names over which we ‘gulp and are mis- 
erable’ are Artzybasheff, Pogany, Dom- 
browski, Dobias, Du Chaillu, Meigs, 
Fyleman, etc.” 

In compliance with this request, here 
is a list of authors and illustrators, prac- 
tically all of them recommended to chil- 
dren’s libraries for one book or another 
by the Children’s Catalog of The H. W. 
Wilson Company or the Booklist of 
the A.L.A. The information in this list 
supersedes any previous pronunciations 
that may have been given. We are in- 
debted to the following publishers for 
information: American Book, Appleton, 
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Bobbs-Merrill, Milton Bradley, Bren- 
tano’s, Cosmopolitan, Doubleday Doran, 
Ginn, Harcourt Brace, Harper, Heath, 
Houghton Mifflin, Little Brown, Long- 
mans Green, Lothrop Lee and Shepard, 
David McKay, Macmillan, Nelson, Put- 
nam, Schirmer, Scribner, and Stokes. 


Aanrnd, Hans.—On’ rood. 

Akeley, Delia—Ake’ ley, 
ache. 

Alexanian, Manoog Der.—Man 6g’ (hard g) 
Der Al ex” an yon’ (French nasal on final 
syllable). 

Artzybashev, Boris M.— Art zee bat’ shef. 

Beebe, Charles William.—Bee’ bee. 

Beebe, Mabel Borton.—Bee’ bee. 

Bianco, Margery Williams.—Byan c6. 

Bianco, Pamela.—Byan cé. 

Benet, William Rose—Ben’ ay. 

Berlic-Mazuranic, Ivan.—Ber’ litch 
raan’ itch. 

Beuret, Georgette—Bew ray’. 
rhymes with pew). 

Blauvelt, Anna La Tourette-—Blaw velt. 

Borchgrevink, Carstens.—Borch grev’ 
(Borch as in porch). 

Bourne, Henry Eldridge——Born. 

Boutet de Monvel, Louis Maurice.—Boo tay’ 
de Mon’ vel. 

Bouton, Josephine.—Boo’ tun. 

Burchenal, Elizabeth—Accent first syllable, 
pronounced like birch. 

Capuana, Luigi—Ca pwan’ a, Lwee’ jee. 

Cather, Mrs. Katherine Dunlap.—Rhymes with 
rather. 

Collodi, C., pseud. (Lorenzini, Carlo) .—Col lo’ 
di (Rhymes with toady). 

Colum, Padraic—Cé6’ lum, Padrik. 

Coulomb, Charles Augustin ——Coo 
(French nasal on final syllable). 

Cowles, Henry Chandler.—Rhymes with coals. 





first syllable like 


Ma zu- 


(First syllable 


ink 


long 


Crothers, Samuel McChord.—Rhymes with 
bothers. 

Dalkeith, Lena.—Dal’ keeth. 

Deming, Mrs. Therese Osterhold—Rhymes 


with hemming. 

Dobias, Frank.—Do by’ as 

Dombrowski, Baroness (K.O.S., 
Dom brow’ ski. 

Du Bois, Mary Constance 

Du Chaillu, Paul Belloni. 

Dussauze, Alice —Dew as. 

Duval, Elizabeth W.—Du val’ (Last syllable 
rhymes with hall). 

Eells, Elsie Spicer—Just like the plural of 
eel. 

Erleigh, Eva Violet (Mond) Isaacs, Lady.— 
Er lay’. 

Fabre, Jean Henri—Fabr. 


pseud.)— 


—Doo boyss’. 
Du shi’ yu. 





Fanciulli, Giuseppe-——Fan choo’ lee, Jew sep’ 


pa. 

Farjeon, Eleanor.—Far’ jun, with not too 
short a last syllable—just a hint of the e 
before un. 

Faulkner, Georgene.—First syllable rhymes 
with walk. 

Francillon, Robert Edward.—Fran’ sil on. 

Fyleman, Rose.—File’ man. 

Ghosh, Sarath Kumar.—Gosh! 

Gollomb, Joseph.—Goll’ om. 

Guerber, Helene Adeline—Gur’ ber (Gur as 
in gurgle, ber as in barber). 

Haaren, John Henry.—Rhymes with barren. 

Heyliger, William—High lig’ er (Rhymes 
with bigger). 

Jagendorf, Moritz Adolf.—Ya gan dorf. 

Jungman, Beatrix.—Jung’ man. 

Kaler, James Otis.—Kay’ ler. 

Kihn, W. Langdon.—Pronounced like keen. 

Knipe, Mrs. Emilie (Benson), and Knipe, 
Alden Arthur—Nipe, rhyming with pipe. 

Lagerlof, Selma.—Lah’ ger luv (hard g). 

Lamprey, Louise.—Lamp’ ree. 

Larrieu, Odette—Lar rew. 

Lenski, Lois.—Len ski (as in Trotsky). 

Lustig, Sonia.—Loos’ tig. 


McElroy, Margaret J—Mack’ el roy. 

Meigs, Cornelie Lynde.—Megs (Rhymes with 
pegs). 

Meyer, Zoe.—My’ er, Zo ay’. 

Mukerji, Dhan Gopal—Mu kér jee. 

Olcott, Frances Jenkins.—All’ kut. 

Pogany, Willy.—Po gan’ y (Po as River Po; 
gan as in began; y as short i, almost not 
sounded). 

Poulsson, Emilie—Paul’ son. (One of Miss 
Poulsson’s translations, “Inger Johanne,” 
should be pronounced: Inger—like singer— 
Yo han’ na.) 

Rihbany, Abraham Mitrie—Ree baa’ nee. 

Riis, Jacob August.—Rees. 

Rowe, Dorothy.—Rhymes with bough. 

Spyri, Mrs. Johanna.—Rhymes with weary. 

Squier, Emma-Lindsay.—Rhymes with tire. 

Stefansson, Vilhjalmur—Stef’ en sun, Veel ya 
mur. 

Stow, Edith—Rhymes with flow. 

Sublette, Clifford MacClellan—Sub let, with 
equal accents on both syllables. 

Szalatnay, Rafael D.—Zall at’ nay. 

Untermeyer, Louis.—Un rhymes with sun. 

Walmsley, Leo.—First syllable rhymes with 
palm. 

Wiltse, Sara E—Wil’ see. 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary.—Young. 

Youmans.—Rhymes with humans. 


Zeitlin, Ida.—Zite’ lin (First syllable rhymes 
with bite.) 
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NOT TO BE CIRCULATED 


By Lillian Herron Mitchell 


[A reply to Mr. Ernest F. Ayres’ defense, 
in The March Wilson Bulletin, of Nick 
Carter, Horatio Alger, and their brothers 
and sisters “in sin.”] 


A® Mrs. Gamp said, “Some people 
may be Rooshans, and others may 
be Prooshans; they are so born and will 
please themselves. Them which is of 
other naturs thinks different.” We li- 
brarians just happen to have the nature 
and education to think “different,” be- 
cause we see the problem from all angles. 
What disposition is to be made of the 
parents who come to the librarian for 
advice as to books to buy for children, 
deploring the fact that they can obtain 
nothing from the bookshops except the 
Alger, Bobbsey Twins and other series. 
Just last Christmas, we ordered six 
copies of Gay Neck, two of Lady Green 
Satin and one of The Pussycat Princess 
for mothers who couldn’t get what they 
wanted in the bookstore. The children 
liked them sco much they have been in 
time and again to ask if we didn’t have 
others like them. It is the old, old story 
that a taste for good books is merely a 
matter of right direction in reading. The 
earlier we begin to direct, the better the 
result. 


False values 


I do not think that amy librarian 
would consider Alger or any of the series 
listed a basis for revolutionary tenden- 
cies as Mr. Ayres implies we do. We 
simply feel there is no reason to encour- 
age children to read about characters 
whose equivalent never lived and never 
will, who give them false values of life 
and living. Most librarians have studied 
enough psychology to know that a child’s 
reading becomes a part of the child and 
so we try not to fill him up on a lot of 
pap when there is plenty of wholesome 
food. 

Is it the place of any librarian, “hold- 
ing a position as trustee of public funds,” 
to squander them on books which are 
worthless when there are so many good 
ones available? 


Educated men and women always ask 
us to please not lend their children books 
of this type. From the below average 
in education among adults, we do have 
requests for such books for their chil- 
dren. Of course when we suggest 
something else, they are glad of the sug- 
gestion and say, “We just asked you for 
so and so, because we didn’t know any- 
thing else.” 

As for Henty, his books have some 
value because of the historical matter 
contained therein. They are listed in 
Baker’s Guide to Historical Fiction, but 
I don’t believe many dollars of library 
funds go into books of this type. The 
next generation may die laughing at the 
“Latest not to be circulated list,” but 
it will probably be at the idea of such 
a list having to be made, at the idea that 
anyone ever read such pap. 


A guess about Nick Carter 


I do not know Nick Carter except by 
hearsay. For some reason he never was 
introduced to me except as a title, so 
I do not know why he occupies such an 
honored place in one of our large li- 
braries. But I make a guess—that it is 
because it is a type which illustrates a 
phase in the literature of our country. 
I'll wager they are not circulated. 

As for books the type of Moby Dick 
and Tom Sawyer being scorned a half 
century ago. That used to be the fate 
of many worthwhile works of literature, 
not so common in this day. It was dis- 
crimination against books which were 
then new, and not of a generation passed 
or passing. We have had more of a 
chance to find out which books stand 
the test of time and the world has 
changed to such an extent that most au- 
thors nowadays get their recognition 
while alive and not a generation after 
their dust has blossomed into an apple 
tree. 

After all, librarians know that the best 
test of a good child’s book is whether 
a literary minded adult will enjoy it or 


(Continued on p. 584) 
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THE SELECTION OF FICTION 


By Ethel G. Baker 


I FEEL the topic of fiction and public 
libraries is somewhat like that of Billy 
Sunday and his work—start either sub- 
ject with a group of people and there is 
“something doing” at once—but is the 
discussion ever settled? Can our ques- 
tion ever be answered? Isn’t it more a 
matter to be decided by the individual 
library, influenced by the type of com- 
munity it is serving? I shall discuss it 
with only our community in mind, I do 
not feel qualified to do otherwise. 

My topic is: “The library’s respon- 
sibility in the selection of fiction.” I 


did not consider it a very new respon-* 


sibility, so I decided to go back as far 
as our files would permit and see what 
others had said in years gone by. 


Roe or James—which?P 


Our oldest file of the Library Journal 
dates back to 1894 and I discovered there 
was a symposium that year at Lake 
Placid which dealt with “Common novels 
in the Public Library.” A Miss Gay- 
lord, discussing the subject, said she 
took her topic to “refer to those more 
commonplace productions represented by 
Amanda Douglas, Mrs. Holmes, etc. but 
first and always by poor old E. P. Roe.” 
She declared that “the taste that, uncul- 
tivated, desired Roe, was the same taste 
that, cultivated, desired Henry James.” 
Neither author wrote novels of ideas nor 
of instruction, nor of knowledge. One, 
however, was called a writer of good 
literature, by reason of his artistic merit 
and the other was not. Yet as regarded 
the presence of the two in our libraries, 
she said she did not think the arguments 
were all in favor of James. This 1894 
Librarian then took two types of patrons 
still familiar in all public libraries. First, 
the woman who married young, lived in 
a small house and expended her mental 
energy and taste in making the most of 
life on her husband’s small income. (Of 
course in 1894 this poor woman didn’t 
have a radio in her home, neither did 
her husband have his Ford.) This poor 


individual in 1894 asked for a volume 
of Roe from the perusal of which she 
derived a commonplace but solid pleas- 
ure. The other library patron who did 
not marry young, but (according to the 
1894 librarian) waited for a husband 
who had money came to the library to 
be served at once, and asked for the 
latest volume of Henry James—from the 
perusal of which she acquired an added 
analytical and critical selfconsciousness. 
And here the Miss 1894 librarian boldly 
avows that the welfare of the individual 
and the interest of her community were 
as highly subserved by the circulation of 
a volume of E. P. Roe as by the volume 
of Henry James—and I'll say—isn’t it 
so? 


Novels for all 


Of course neither of these 1894 au- 
thors is particularly in vogue at this time 
but most librarians do have their Eleanor 
Porters and their John Erskines; their 
Florence Barclays and their Edith Whar- 
tons; their Peter B. Kynes and Hugh 
Walpoles to say nothing of their Zane 
Greys and Sinclair Lewis, and scores of 
others. And why not? Why hesitate? 
Shouldn’t the library use the public’s 
money alike in the selection of fiction 
for the simple little home maker and the 
high-brow society novel reader? And 
shouldn’t it use its funds in the interest 
of the analytical reader as well as the 
tired factory worker? 


The word censorship has crept into 
the library world, the same as it has in 
the field of the drama and the movie— 
we know it does the same thing for a 
book of fiction as it does for these other 
endeavors (look at Boston’s Watch and 
Ward Society). Just because, we, or a 
horrified patron, happen to open a book 
at random and find the author, to put 
his idea across, has used strong lan- 
guage or has vividly depicted an un- 
pleasant incident—is it the duty of our 
tax supported institution to withdraw 
this book from circulation without first 
trying to get the author’s point of view, 
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without knowing the author’s reason for 
using the strong language and depicting 
the unpleasant scene? Isn’t that where 
the library’s responsibility lies? Do you 
remember Miss May Wright Plummer’s 
essay on “The Seven Joys of Reading?” 
With her sixth joy, that of shock she 
says “we either take the work of au- 
thors who give us shock very seriously 
or we turn up our noses at them. They 
twist and turn the truth so that it has 
sides we never saw before. They have 
done something we couldn’t do, they 
have shown us something—or pretended 
to show us something—we never saw 
before, and the thing for us to do is 
to take it for what it is worth as an 
exhibition, and rejoice in the cleverness 
of it.” Iam willing to apply Miss Plum- 
mer’s definition to certain pieces of fic- 
tion we have recently put on our shelves. 
Her seventh joy—that of revelation—is 
one which she claims can be found in 
any book written in seriousness. If we 
are to believe certain novelists and their 
reviewers many of the recent things 
have been written in absolute seriousness. 
May I quote here from an article by 
Miss Freeman of the Cleveland Public 
and published in the March Ist, 1928, 
issue of the Library Journal? “I had 
not intended to mention titles, but the 
case of Elmer Gantry is still fresh in 
our minds, and serves to illustrate the 
point. The book was just off the press, 
the din of battle already audible in the 
distance, and a hint of timorousness in 
the air, when I asked a clergyman, prom- 
inent in one of the evangelical denomi- 
nations in Cleveland, whether he had 
read Elmer Gantry. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I’m 
waiting to get it out of your library.’ 
‘Had you thought,’ I asked, ‘that there 
might be any reason why we shouldn’t 
buy it? ‘Why, no,’ he said ‘the Bab- 
bitts have had theirs, and the doctors 
have had theirs, and now it’s time for 
us ministers to get ours! I think it 
would be worse for you not to buy it 
than to buy it.’ And in the storm of 
controversy which later raged so acri- 
moniously, I noted that the least re- 
criminatory reviews and the sanest re- 
actions were often those of clergymen 
themselves. One of them summed the 
book: ‘Sinclair Lewis sends a comic val- 





entine to the clergy.’ It was a clergyman, 
head of a well-known theological semi- 
nary, who recently declared to a meeting 
of ministers that Elmer Gantry was not 
to be taken lightly. ‘There is too much 
truth in the tragic book’ said he, ‘and 
too much worthwhile discipline in its lit- 
erary surgery for us to sneer at it.’ Such 
comments do even greater honor to the 
clergy than to the book, but mark it as 
a work which the public library cannot 


ignore.” 


Mr. Bostwick on censorship in 1908 


At the A.L.A. conference at Lake 
Minnetonka in 1908 the subject of Mr. 
Bostwick’s presidential address was “The 
Librarian as a Censor.” I am going to 
quote from Mr. Bostwick’s speech sev- 
eral times—good advice and the best of 
authority at that time—and equally so 
today. He said: “When a book, there- 
fore, comes up as a candidate for omis- 
sion from the purchasing list, or per- 
haps for exclusion after it has actually 
been placed on the shelves, the libra- 
rian’s first duty is to inquire whether it 
is objectionable because of falsity, be- 
cause of evil morality, or because of im- 
propriety. The first question may be de- 
termined only by referring to an expert. 
If the second is alleged, it is well to in- 
quire whether the supposed immorality 
of the book be not in fact simply im- 
propriety and if impropriety is the only 
objection, whether it is of kind and 
amount likely to be properly offensive.” 
Mr. Bostwick then said: “If the charge 
of immorality is sustained, I see no place 
for the book on the shelves of a public 
library.” In another place Mr. Bost- 
wick said: “Murder is always bad, but 
whether the taking of life is or is not 
murder, depends upon the circumstances ; 
it may depend entirely upon motives; so 
indecency is always bad, but whether a 
given act or object is or is not indecent, 
depends upon circumstances; it may de- 
pend not only on motive but on locality 
or environment. One may mention in 
all innocence that which may bring a 
blush to the cheek of some listener, sim- 
ply because of the instability of stand- 
ards in the matter of impropriety.” Miss 
Corinne Bacon in her essay “What 
makes a novel immoral” uses this quo- 
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tation from Mr. Bostwick’s talk, “Sure- 
ly we have outlived the idea that inno- 
cence and ignorance are the same thing. 
‘You can’t touch pitch’ says the proverb, 
‘and not be defiled.’ Granted ;—yet we 
may look at pitch or any other dirt and 
locate it, without harm; nay, we must do 
so if we want to keep out of it.” In 
the Library Journal fifteen years later 
I find a librarian dealing with the same 
subject quoting the policy of the Chi- 
cago Public in the statement “In the case 
of novels written by esteemed authors, 
published by respectable publishers, often 
printed serially in high class magazines 
and sold by established dealers, it is both 
futile and unwarranted for a public li- 
brary to undertake censorship to the ex- 
tent of refusing to provide them for the 
use of persons of maturity and discre- 
tion.” If the Chicago Public felt that 
to be the case doesn’t it seem that the 
responsibility of other libraries lies in 
the selection of not only Temple Bailey 
and James Oliver Curwood, but a few 
more titles by Willa Cather and John 
Galsworthy? Some of Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick and Francis Brett Young as 
well as Gene Stratton Porter and Harold 
Bell Wright? 


Death comes to the Lady of Quality 


Back in 1897 I find Mr. Dana said: 
“I’ve known people to encourage the 
reading of the Elsie books in their own 
libraries and at the same time profess 
to be shocked at the presence in other 
libraries of the Lady of Quality. Of 
course at the present writing Elsie and 
Mrs. Burnett’s dare-devil are rather 
passé as heroines, but we have on our 
shelves today other heroes and heroines 
almost as perfect as Elsie and probably 
as risqué as the Lady of Quality was 
thought to be thirty years ago. I won- 
der what the public libraries attitude will 
be toward some of the present day fic- 
tion thirty years hence? Some of these 
books we are so fearful will demoralize 
the youth of today will probably be for- 
gotten—like the Lady of Quality—and 
I’ll venture to say some will hold the 
position now held by Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles and Anna Karenina—two titles 
which were under discussion even with- 
in the memory of some librarians to- 


day. I notice Mr. Bailey includes in his 
required reading list for entrance to the 
Indiana Summer School one or two 
books which have rather recently been 
more or less censored. Dr. Samuel 
Crothers in an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly described the way a book un- 
der suspicion is treated. ‘One person 
reads the book” he said, “and declares 
that it is immoral; then another person 
reads it to see if it is as bad as it was 
reported to be; then a large number of 
persons who have not had time to read 
the book discuss it acrimoniously. Then 
—the emancipated critics say that if it 
is suspected of immorality that is evi- 
dence that it is a work of genius. Then 
the careful parent says that at any rate 
it is not the kind of book to be put into 
the hands of his daughter. Then—his 
daughter tells him that he needn’t worry ; 
she read it last summer and any one 


’ 97 


who is still talking about it is ‘Dated’. 


Unscathed in the burning 


Do the young people we are so wor- 
ried about look at these things in the 
same light as the Lady of Quality and 
Trilby were looked upon some years 
ago? I recently heard a college presi- 
dent remark before a zroup of alumni 
that if he and the members of that group 
had been put to the test neither he nor 
any one there could have withstood the 
temptation which beset the college stu- 
dent of today. I can’t help but feel it 
is the same way with the young people’s 
attitude toward fiction. Maybe it is the 
grownups who look at certain current 
titles a little askance—while the youths 
whom we sometimes think we must pro- 
tect (or maybe coddle) read these things 
—and discuss them too—in the most 
open minded manner, coming out from 
their influence unscathed. I was re- 
cently in conversation with a father 
whose daughter is a senior in an Ohio 
college, all her life she has had many 
of the classics freely translated, at her 
command, and—judging from her father, 
she is none the worse for these encoun- 
ters. The father is a book man who 
visits our library three or four times a 
year and the mother conducts a book- 
store in the Ohio college town. She re- 
cently—to quote her husband—gave a 
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talk before a group of clubwomen which 
I would have enjoyed hearing—one thing 
she said is “It is not the young people 
who are wanting the low type of read- 
ing, I find that the young matrons are 
the ones.” I wonder if we stop to do 
a little reviewing of some of our own 
requests if we don’t find that the state- 
ment of the book shop manager hits 
home? Are we misappropriating the li- 
brary funds if we circulate some of the 
recent fiction under discussion and al- 
low the open minded youth, too practical 
to be contaminated, as well as the curi- 
ous young matron “who can’t be hurt” 
to read and discuss these authors? 


Advice of an English librarian 


We have to grant that some—at times 
we feel many books—are written for sen- 
sational purposes, they lack literary 
merit and are published entirely for 
commercial reasons. The rejection of 
such titles is the library’s responsibility— 
rejection without purchasing (if the 
high-powered salesman doesn’t over 
persuade you) or if discovered, rejected 
before cataloging—and, if cataloged and 
put into circulation you can depend upon 
it some member of your reading public 
will come to you with their objection. 
In that case, possibly we can follow the 
advice of an English librarian who says 
in an article on “The Banning of Books 
in Libraries” in the 1928 spring issue of 
Library: Review. “Buy it,” he says, “if 
the reviewers praise it enough; circu- 


late it freely until someone objects; and 
in that event withdraw it from the open 
shelves, but—leave it in the catalog. The 
person who wants it will ask for it and 
if that person is of mature years, may 
be allowed, without question, to have it. 
Only a pretty evil conscience will ob- 
ject to the asking involved. Of course 
no librarian would willingly buy a book 
that he knew to be worthless from both 
moral and literary viewpoints.” 

To again quote Mr. Bostwick I find 
that he said “Some books that are full 
of impropriety or even of indecency are 
absolutely unimpeachable from a moral 
standpoint. Shakespeare and the Bible 
are often indecent without being in the 
least immoral.” (Speaking of the Bible 
and Shakespeare reminds me of an 
article in the April 30th, 1927 issue of 
the Independent by Frank Sibley “When 
is a book pure?” Before we reject some 
of the recent titles it would not hurt us 
to have our attention called to certain 
things Mr. Sibley mentions.) 

In conclusion, I want to use another 
quotation from Mr. Bostwick. While 
he said these things twenty years ago, | 
feel that they are equally, possibly even 
more true today, than at that time. “That 
which could not be touched upon yester- 
day is discussed freely today, and vice- 
versa. No way of dealing with the situ- 
ation will fail to offend someone and 
the only approximation to satisfaction 
will be gained by the use of common- 
sense applied to each case as it comes 
along.” 





Not To BE CIRCULATED 


(Continued from p. 580) 
not. By literary minded, I mean one 
who appreciates the worthwhile in lit- 
erature. Would we enjoy reading Alger, 
Finley or Hope today? But who 
wouldn’t enjoy Gay Neck, Winnie the 
Pooh, and Alice, no matter what the 
age? If “Sonny reads what papa has 
read” in this community with papa’s aid, 
he generally has a moron for a papa. 
Provided Papa has cut his teeth on the 
aforementioned series. The really intel- 
ligent man or woman who was raised on 
this series stuff doesn’t want sonny to 


waste any time on it. 

We do not have any censorship, as 
Mr. Ayres implies, but we feel that if 
“You must pay the taxes to support this 
institution, ‘and to pay my pitiful sal- 
ary, if you really want your boys and 
girls to have an opportunity to read and 
enjoy books which will entertain; build 
character ; educate in the broadest sense ; 
bring to them the romance and knowl- 
edge of the world which is possible thru 
books, then we will pledge ourselves to 
buy only those worth while things. Here 
They Will Be Circulated.” 
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POST IMPRESSIONS 


By P. Roland-Marcel 


{Last April Dr. Pierre Roland-Marcel, li- 
brarian of the National Library in Paris, the 
largest library in the world, visited the United 
States at the invitation of President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University and 
the trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. These paragraphs from 
his study of the public library system of this 
country are translated with permission from 
his monograph, La Bibliotheque aux Etats- 
Unis, published in Paris.] 


T seems to me 

that a great ef- 
fort will be neces- 
sary in order to 
dissipate several 
serious misunder- 
standings that exist 
today between 
France and_ the 
United States. The 
present welfare 
and an enlightened 
view of the future 
demand that this 
effort be made. I 
shall confine my- 
self here to citing 
the opinion ex- 
pressed to me by 
an official in Wash- 
ington : “Under the 
existing circum- 
stances, if they 
knew how to work 
together, our libra- 
rians and yours could serve the cause 
of better understanding more than most 


people. 
ie 


By the mobility and the increase in the 
number of people who, from East to 
West, invaded an immense territory, 
there existed a pressing need to mold 
and stabilize the masses of immigrants 
who came by successive waves to lead 
a life of adventure in the new settle- 
ments. Here, amidst almost virgin lands, 
the American library, together with the 
church and school, assured the indis- 
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pensable dignity and laid the foundations 
of the community life. Certainly re- 
ligion, economics, politics, the press and 
the old Anglo-Saxon disciplines played 
a decisive part in this great enterprise. 
But there is no doubt that the honor 
belongs to the libraries for having un- 
derstood their part from the beginning; 
that is, for having subordinated a tradi- 
tional conservatism 
regarding the use 
of books to the 
practical and edu- 
cational needs of a 
nation in the proc- 
ess of formation. 


* * * 


It suffices to 
have passed a few 
hours in a number 
of American li- 
braries in order to 
verify with what 


intelligence, _dili- 
gence, and com- 
mon sense, our 
colleagues have 


adapted themselves 
to the needs and 
tastes of their fel- 
low citizens, in 
making the library 
accessible, incor- 
porating it into 
the life of the community, and exer- 
cising with a most admirable faith an 
influence that a man well qualified to 
judge, by reason of his French ancestry, 
—a well-known captain of industry— 
has characterized in this way; “Our 
technical progress, Protestant morality, 
high salaries, reputation, comfort . 
yes. But the use of books such as pre- 
vails in our public libraries—there is the 
real reason why our workers become 
superior to those of Europe.” 
i es 
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The idea imposes itself that for the 
religious work of the old missions there 
has been substituted and modernized a 
conception of intellectual propaganda 
just as persistent and intense. I recall 
here certain pages from The Future of 
Science. . . “To democratize the book” — 
that is the program of the “Free Public 
Library.” 

*. 6 


Librarians are assuming, more and 
more, the responsibility of developing 
their information service. This consists 
not only in compiling bibliographies but 
in having information available on a 
variety of questions from the most gen- 
eral to the most technical—even railroad 
time tables, a useful feature if not edu- 
cational. 

>: eae 


In France the budget of the new 
“Union of five national libraries” does 
not amount to more than seven million 
francs, including salaries, depreciation, 
and repairs; a small amount, altho the 
law provides that two copies of each 
French publication be given to our col- 
lections. In reference to the other li- 
braries of Paris and the provinces, not 
considering the Sorbonne, it is perhaps 
better not to quote the figures. These, 
on an average, never amount to more 
than fifty thousand francs, including sal- 
aries. Consequently, there should be no 
illusions about the progress of which we 
have talked so much. At the present 
time when books are costly, many more 
workers frequent our establishments. In 
a good many places an adequate staff is 
lacking, and even more important, the 
resources, modern collections, material 
equipment and cooperation. In order to 
supply the present needs, a reform is 
necessary. Otherwise the intellectual 
progress of our democracy is seriously 
threatened. 

a SR 


A spirit of cooperation exists between 
all the American libraries; each one is 
a branch of the same powerful whole 
which has added considerably to its scien- 
tific and rare collections since the war, 

1We 

For three whole Sunday afternoons, durin 


Minneapolis Public Library. He values a 
testifies that he was “a member of my staff.” 
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and these collections are lent with a re- 
markable facility from town to town, 
from university to university. 

x * * 


“In the United States a collection does 
not remain the property of a family be- 
yond the third generation,” one of the 
curators of the new museum at Harvard 
said tome. “It then belongs to the com- 
munity.” 

These noble words give some idea of 
the public spirit which the Americans 
demonstrate everywhere. 

»* Gye 

In the environs of New York, placing 
his printing press at their disposal, a 
former librarian * works with his old as- 
sociates. He establishes and publishes 
lists containing the best possible selec- 
tions of books and periodicals. 

se 

Do I hold nothing in reserve—perhaps 
some criticism of the existing order? I 
shall not deny myself that. If I noted 
certain insufficiencies in the American 
system, I should feel obliged, in justice, 
to compare them with the anachronisms 
and the defects of our own. The se- 
vere pedantry, the indifference, and the 
financial difficulties of our country seem 
to me equally at fault. 

le a 


My suggestions may be summed up as 
follows: raise salaries a little and form 
a new class of assistants whose general 
education would permit the realization 
of economy in the number of workers; 
reduce expenses of a material order in 
the purchase of permanent fixtures and 
mechanical aids, the repair of which will 
be a costly burden in the inevitable hour 
of lessened prosperity; raise the level of 
books lent in the free libraries, where 
the incessant effort to attract and retain 
readers involves excessive concessions to 
the public, by authorizing on a large 
scale the substitution of serious litera- 
ture for the novels which often comprise 
two-thirds of the number of books 
loaned; persuade students that there are 
volumes which they must purchase for 
their studies, and that the University li- 
brary ought not to be burdened with 


put a question mark beside this cnnasiotion, but the Pe librarian”: says that it is O.K. 
his college dove, 
ee a the late Dr. 


Wilson ro substitute work in the 
James K. Hosmer, librarian, which 
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supplying them with a taste for the seri- 
ous in their private reading; and finally 
direct the young assistants towards a 
scholarly as well as technical coopera- 
tion with readers, because this kind of 
indispensable aid will effectively comple- 
ment material perfections. 
* a * 


One project [of international cooper- 
ation] concerns the organization of ex- 
hibitions whereby our respective publics, 
by the presentation of various works, 
will be kept in contact with the provi- 
sions, vicissitudes, and progress of civili- 
zations little known to them, often diver- 
gent, but worthy of mutual understanding 
and sympathy. Another project for co- 
operation has to do with ways and means 
of completing more rapidly the General 
Catalog of our books, the publication of 
which our colleagues of both the new 
and the old world would like to see ac- 
celerated, because of the service it would 
render them. The only impediment now 
to its completion is the smallness of our 
funds. 

a ee 

We have also studied the question of 
the exchange of American works and 
contemporary foreign writers, which our 





libraries in France cannot purchase be- 
cause of want of resources, for “dupli- 
cates” which remain unused here while 
copies may be entirely lacking in_ the 
United States. We have also considered 
publishing facsimiles of works, copies 
of which are not to be found outside 
of our Paris collections. Finally we rely 
on effecting a reciprocal agreement with 
some librarians. By introducing methods 
which often complete themselves, our 
collaborators would insure the interpene- 
tration of environments and would help 
to achieve a greater intimacy. 
Ri te ee 

The war has upset our social condi- 
tions and the crisis which we are under- 
going creates new needs. If they are 
to be satisfied our libraries will have to 
evolve in the same manner as the other 
administrative services. The high price 
of books, the need of academic and tech- 
nical research, the duty of encouraging 
research in opposition to a formidable 
lack of information, the enervating rap- 
idity that the rhythm of modern life im- 
poses on intellectual work, the risk of 
stagnation, lassitude, poverty of spirit,— 
all these make indispensable the reform 
of our public libraries. 





BooKMoBILE Route: Aprit 16-May Il 


(* indicates night headquarters) 


April 16—Bessemer, Tuscaloosa, *Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


April 17—Taledago, Anniston, *Gadsden, 
Ala. 
April 18—Cedartwon, *Atlanta, Ga. 


April 19,—-Emory, *Atlanta, Ga. 

April 20-21—* Atlanta, Ga. 

April 22—Griffin, Barnesville, *Macon, Ga. 
April 23—*Macon, Ga. 

April 24—Milledgeville, *Athens, Ga. 
April 25—*Athens, Ga. 

April 26—Gainesville, *Atlanta, Ga. 

April 27-28—* Atlanta, Ga. 

April 29-30—*Rome, Ga 

May 1—*Chattanooga, Tenn. 

May 2—*Fayetteville, Tenn. 

May 3—*Bell Buckle, *Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
May 4—Murfreesboro, *Nashville, Tenn 
May 5—*Nashville, Tenn. 





May 6—*Nashville, Lebanon, *Sparta, 
Tenn. 

May 7—Sparta, Rockwood, *Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


May 8&—*Knoxville, Tenn. 

May 9—Greenville, Morristown, 
City, Tenn., *Bristol, Va. 

May 10—*Roanoke, Va. 

May 11—*Washington, D.C. 


Johnston 


INDEX TO BIOGRAPHIES 


(November 1928—April 1929) 


Bess Streeter Aldrich....... ..3:608 Ap °29 
Olaf Baker ...... .3:468 F °29 
John Bennett . 3:378 D °'28 
Johan Bojer 3:420 Ja ’29 
John Buchan .......... 3:422 Ja °29 
Maristan Chapman ...... i tesbss eee ae ae 
Padraic Colum .. ...... becétdvecv ane an a 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Sr earw Gir Te | gs cons a6 on gelesuxe 7562 Ap '29 
Gertrude Diamant ........ ..3:569 Ap °29 
Deere B. THs obs 6 bbe ed conc eeu ns 3:330 N ‘28 
. Wee PROG. Aiasavwces 3:473 F °29 


3:322 N '28 


R. Austin Freeman ; 
3:466 F °29 


Hamlin Garland 

Susan Glaspell ........ ..8:372 D °28 
Pesthciey (COPOGI aos nis ckis vd b.0-4.0 2 eaves 0 SU 
OD Se eC rrr 3:514 Mr '29 
Re LARGO vies ccecdaseccioasesves 3:374 D ‘28 
Miinore MorGauMt 6... . cesses esccese 3:470 F ’°29 
Peadar O’Donnell ...........++e+e2: 3:328 N °28 


sn aaa 3:521 Mr ‘29 
sesbeaan 3:418 Ja '29 
3:425 Ja °29 


Helen Pearce . 
Eden Phillpots ............ 
Willy Pogany 


Henry F. Pringle .........-. «sees: 3:380 D 28 
Chm TR: TI aoc cbt c Sec pricriccdes 3:472 F °29 
..3:376 D °28 


Phillips Russell dion 
ee aa 3:520 Mr ’29 


Rachel Annand Taylor 

Henry Chester Tracy .......-++++: 3:560 Mr °29 
Tristram Tupper ......--.seeeeeees 3:424 Ja '29 
Sigrid Undset ..........eeeeerereees 3:370 D °28 
Robert Wolf .......-cccceccecereeees 3:568 Ap 29 
Virginia Woolf .......-.seeceeeeeees 3:516 Mr °29 
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VOCABULARY TEST 


"Tus vocabulary test is part of a recent 
written examination for teacher-librarians 
in the high schools of New York City. 

After each of the following words in the 
first column are found four other words, 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. One of these four words 
is approximately equivalent in meaning to the 
word in the first column. Write the number 
of this word immediately to the left of the 
word in the first column. 


.abstemious, 1 prayerful, 2 steady, 3 
uncertain, 4 cursing. 

...amenity: I guide, 2 pleasantness, 3 
modification , 4 laxity. 

...concomitant: I variable, 2 attendant, 


3 diverting, 4 ludicrous. 


...desuetude: I anxiety, 2 recreation, 3 
harmlessness, 4 disuse. 

...emasculate: 1 grow thin, 2 weaken, 3 
unmask, 4 miscalculate. 

...exorcise: I practice, 2 cast out, 3 urge, 
4 charm. 

...exotic: I nervous, 2 amatory, 3 flour- 
ishing, 4 foreign. 

... fortuitous: 1 lucky, 2 strong, 3 free; 
4 accidental. 

...fulminate: 1 disinfect, 2 smoke, 3 


thunder, 4 complete. 
...inmgenuous: I liberal, 2 skilful, 3 un- 
real, 4 frank. 


...jejune: 1 yellow, 2 dry, 3 young, 4 
jovial. 

... lurid: 1 enticing, 2 ghastly, 3 scintil- 
lating, 4 livid. 

...Mmalingerer: 1 slanderer, 2 procrasti- 


nator, 3 shirker, 4 poisoner. 

... mutability: 1 dumbness, 2 foolishness, 
3 changeableness, 4 likeableness. 

..mugatory: 1 rich in gold, 2 denying, 3 
worthless, 4 a kind of candy. 

. . . perspicacious: 1 clear, 2 easy, 3 keen, 4 
rhetorical. 


... prehensile: 1 seizing, 2 greedy, 3 fear- 
ful, 4 understandable. se 

...recondite: I accurate, 2 abstruse, 3 
wise, 4 rebuilt. 

...screed: 1 doctrine, 2 tirade, 3 docu- 


ment, 4 wallet. 

... sedentary: 1 inactive, 2 deposited, 3 
clerical, 4 toothless. 

...Solecism: 1 sacrifice, 2 loneliness, 3 
position of sun, 4 error in grammar. 

...truculent: 1 flattering, 2 honest, 3 sav- 
age, 4 nourishing. 


... turgid: 1 muddy, 2 swollen, 3 agitated, 
4 obtuse. — 3 
... ubiquitous: 1 urban, 2 omnipresent, 3 


neighboring, 4 over polite. 


...unctuous: 1 solemn, 2 hypocritical, 3 
oily, 4 pious. 

... vertiginous: 1 almost erect, 2 greenish, 
3 dizzy, 4 crazy 

...retrench: 1 defer, 2 dig in, 3 return, 
4 curtail. 

...descry: 1 shout, 2 discern, 3 portray, 


4 tear down. 


... flay: 1 flight, 2 whip, 3 skin, 4 kill. 
... apathetic: 1 hungry, 2 sad, 3 sluggish, 
4 joyful. 


...desultory: I grievous, 2 deserted, 3 


apologetic, 4 aimless. 


...impute: 1 hinder, 2 quarrel, 3 ascribe, 
4 adulterate. 

... oscillate: 1 kiss, 2 waver, 3 harden, 
4 set apart. 


. .. emolument: I compensation, 2 memorial, 
3 emulsion, 4 soothing application. 

..- redolent: 1 lazy, 2 ruddy, 3 pertinent, 
4, odorous. 

... redoubtable: 1 questionable, 2 assailable, 
3 feared, 4 reducible. 

... ineffable: 1 ineffective, 2 unapproach- 
able, 3 unutterable, 4 cruel. 

...germane: 1 embryonic, 2 appropriate, 3 
northern, 4 militaristic. 

...imponderable: 1 unthinkable, 2 with 
out weight, 3 invaluable, 4 impenetrative. 

... affective: 1 consequential, 2 causing, 3 
emotional, 4 pathetic. 

... broached: 1 ornamented, 2 
tapped, 3 upbraided, 4 dressed. 


newly, 


...expatiate: 1 atone, 2 exile, 3 expand, 
4 suffer. 

...meander: 1 signify, 2 wind, 3 despise, 
4 maunder. 

...Specious: 1 hopeful, 2 visible, 3 plaus- 
ible, 4 roomy. 

...palliate: 1 terrify, 2 pale, 3 bury, 4 
mitigate. 


... palpable: .1 blameful, 2 crushable, 3 


fluttering, 4 obvious. 


...peculation: 1 investment, 2 trouble, 3 
oddity, 4 stealing. 

... relegate: 1 deputize, 2 relay, 3 banish, 
4 adjust. : 

...discreet: I prudent, 2 separate, 3 
descried, 4 discredited. 

...inexorable: 1 relentless, 2 cruel, 3 sym- 


pathetic, 4 monstrous. 


VoOcABULARY TEST ANSWERS 


[The Editor took this test and slipped up 
three times, according to his reckoning. These 
are his own corrected answers.] 


2: abstemious 2: recondite 
2: amenity 2: sereed 

2: concomitant 1: sedentary 
4: desuetude 4: solecism 

2: emasculate 3° truculent 
2: exore 2: turgid 

4: exotic | 2: ubiquitous 
3: fulminate 3: unctuous 
4: retrench 4: Yedolent 

2: desery 3: redoubtable 
3: fey. . 3: ineffable 
3: apathetic 2: germane 
4° esultory 2: imponderable 
3: impute g: ective 
2: oscillate 2: broached 
1: emolument 3: expatiate 
4: imgenuous 2: meander 
2: jejune 3: specious 

2: lurid 4: palliate 

3: malingerer 4: palpable 
3- mutability 4:  peculation 
3: .mugatory 3: relegate 

3: perspicacious 1: discreet 

1: prehensile 1: inexorable 
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BOOKMOBILE ALONG THE WAY 


Survey of Library Conditions in North Carolina 
By Charles Brockmann 


TATISTICALLY speaking, North Caro- 
lina stands at the bottom in the Amer- 
ican Union in public library facilities. The 
BooKMosiLE would be the last agency in the 
world to spread this sad news beyond her 
borders were it not for the fact that we found 
another and far more interesting side to the 
picture while touring the state. ‘ 
This state seems to have formed the habit 
of doing one thing at a time and that thing 
well. Here, the Governor can hold office for 
only one term. Six successive Governors 
have distinguished themselves for leadership 
in the solution of as many pressing problems 
and any North Carolinian will recount the 
program of railway building under Morehead, 
of improved public schools under Aycock, of 
prohibition under Glenn, of public welfare 
under Bickett, of public highways under Mor- 
rison and of public economy under McLean. 


Unless all signs observed in touring the 
state fail, the term of the present Governor 
will be distinguished because of the program 
now being carried out for improved state- 
wide public library facilities. 

The trip thru North Carolina began on 
February 18 and ended on March 16. As in 
Virginia, we made it a point to call upon the 
President of the State Association as soon 
as possible after entering the state. The 
present occupant of this strenuous office is 
Miss Anne Pierce, Librarian, Charlofte Pub- 
lic Library and from her we heard the de- 
tails of the war being waged against afore- 
mentioned sad conditions. 

At the final session of their biennial meet- 
ing in the Fall of 1927, the North Carolina 
Library Association resolved themselves into 
a state of war against appalling public li- 
brary conditions. In carrying out the man- 
date of that resolution, it became the duty 
of Miss Pierce to appoint a committee to 
devise ways and means for the fight. 

It would be interesting and enlightening 
to go into details of the program but suf- 
ficient it is for the BookMosILE to report that 
this small committee widened rapidly and 
soon became absorbed in a whole campaign 
now known throughott the state as The Citi- 
zens’ Movement for Public Libraries in North 
Carolina. A handbook for active workers 
has been issued which, in addition to pro- 
viding statistics, charts, maps and other in- 
formation pertinent to the subject, lists hun- 
dreds of people who have volunteered their 
service and made financial contributions. 

In traveling the state, the BookmosiLe as- 
signed itself the task of furthering this move- 
ment in every possibly way but especially in 
calling to the attention of Librarians and 


campaign workers the necessity for a state- 
wide consciousness of library values. 

Problems and difficulties to be confronted 
in this campaign are not unlike those that 
had to be solved and overcome in preceding 
campaigns for railroads, educational facilities, 
prohibition, welfare work, highways and pub- 
lic economy. Never having experienced the 
benefits of any of these improvements indis- 
pensable to present day ideas of comfort and 
convenience, the people, as a whole, were 
hard to convince of their usefulness. 

Well do we remember some of the soul- 
stirring speeches of Aycock and his famous 
sentence, “Illiterate we may have been, but 
ignorant never”; those of Glenn delivered in 
many states advocating prohibition long be- 
fore the 18th amendment and the fiery Mor- 
rison’s magnificent fight for the good roads 
that have since brought world wide fame 
to the state. 

After the agony of the first few real, con- 
solidated schools, the first stretches of smooth, 
hard-surfaced roads and material evidences 
to support all such movements, then, to put 
it colloquially and a bit bluntly the people 
fell all over themselves climbing on the band- 
wagon of each succeeding campaign. And, 
having concluded a watchful series of visits 
to almost all important points in North Caro- 
lina the BookmostLe feels that by pointing out 
in a definite way the daily accomplishments 
of existing libraries in the state; by citing 
the definite fact that no cities now enjoying 
public library service would any more think 
of having it abolished than to have the schools 
removed, the roads torn up and saloons re- 
opened and such other legitimate compari- 
sons as the combined brilliance of Frank 
Graham, L. R. Wilson, Frank Hobgood, 
Charlie Tillett, Jr., “Bob’ House and the 
host of other well known names recorded in 
the handbook may originate—the Citizens’ Li- 
brary Movement in North Carolina (or any 
other state) is destined to the same success 
that lifted North Carolina to its present proud 
place in the world of education, finance, in- 
dustry, religion and culture. 

If the impression has been created that 
North Carolina is devoid of Libraries and 
Librarians that compare favorably with those 
elsewhere, please stand corrected. Numerical 
deficiencies are largely offset by the intense 
loyalty of a sizeable group of distinguished 
Librarians. 

At the University of North Carolina, Duke 
University, State Agricultural and Engineer- 
ing College, Davidson College, Meredith Col- 
lege and many other educational institutions 
library facilities are most excellent and in 
just as capable hands as are to be found. 
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In the Public Library field, Charlotte, Ashe- 
ville, Winston-Salem, Greensboro, Durham, 
Raleigh, Wilmington and many other towns 
and cities of from ten to seventy-five thous- 
and people, Libraries are equal in resources 
to those found under similar conditions else- 
where and doing remarkably good work, es- 
pecially in adapting themselves to the vary- 
ing needs of their respective cities. One of 
the most outstanding small city libraries that 
has come under our observation is at Rocky 
Mount, N. C., Mrs. Nellie G. Battle, Libra- 
rian, the center of a section that, as a whole, 
is woefully lacking in library facilities. Be- 
tween the lines may here be read a lesson 
from a Librarian who is so busily engaged 
in doing what can be done that she has no 
time to discuss the things that can’t be done. 

Libraries in fourteen of the ninety-eight 
counties are open to the entire county. Three 
counties serve rural residents with book- 
trucks while several others maintain branch 
stations throughout their counties. Quite a 
few of these county libraries look forward 
to the use of book-trucks and inspected the 
BookMosiLe for ideas they hope to use in 
building their equipment. 

Quite a number of the smaller public li- 
braries in the state—those employing one pro- 
fessional librarian and one or two local as- 
sistants and open, usually, afternoons and 
evenings are finding it stimulating to import 
young and vigorous librarians and to permit 
them an unusually free rein in the handling 
of library matters. Such an arrangement ap- 
pears to be notably successful at High Point 
where Miss Martha Anne Kendrick (Atlanta 
Library School) holds forth on the top floor 
of the City Hall opposite the cells of the 
jail; at Burlington with Miss Marion Law- 





rence, (Los Angeles Library School) and at 
the H. Leslie Perry Memorial Library of 
Henderson with Miss Elizabeth Simkin in 
charge, as Librarian. 

Owing to the limitations of time and ap- 
peal the BooKMosBILE omits from its visits 
High School Libraries unless the library is in 
charge of a trained librarian. Such libraries 
are rather fewer in North Carolina than else- 
where but those that are so supplied go to 
the opposite extreme by having libraries and 
librarians that would do credit to similar in- 
stitutions in much larger places. We have in 
mind quite a number but more especially Miss 
Flossie M. Foster of the High Point High 
School, Miss Wald of the Greensboro High 
School, Mrs. Ruth H. Koos of the Winston- 
Salem public school system and Miss Mil- 
dred Looney of the Hugh Morson High 
School at Raleigh. 

The state has a most excellent Library Com- 
mission headed by Mrs. Lillian B. Griggs, 
assisted by a group of loyal co-workers in- 
cluding such warm personal friends as Miss 
Flournoy, Miss Rumph, Miss Petty and 
Miss Yates. 

The first general summary of the progress 
of the Citizens’ Library Movement will be 
made at the meeting to be held in Raleigh 
in November of this year. The present in- 
dications are that the results obtained by 
that time will fully justify renewed energy 
and enthusiasm for the very worthy aims of 
the organizations. Nothing would please the 
BooKMOBILE more than to be able to attend 
this meeting and to hear confirmed our hopes, 
our beliefs and our faith that the Old North 
State had redeemed herself in part, if not 
entirely, from the present unenviable but far 
from hopeless position in the Library world 











BEAUTY AND THE BOOKMOBILE 
A Visit to Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina 
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THE EDITOR’S MAIL 


Defective copies replaced 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I wish to express my appreciation of the 
Wilson Bulletin. I think it is splendid. 

In the Editor’s Mail Column, in regard to 
the query in the March number concerning 
defective books, I would say that the Macmil- 
lan Company does replace defective copies. 
They have recently replaced two defective 
copies which had been in circulation for some 
time but the defects had not been noticed—at 
least, not brought to the librarian’s attention. 


Thank you for the Bulletin. 
L. P., High School Lib’n, Lakewood, N.Y. 


A proposal about biographies 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

We are getting so much use of the sketches 
and pictures of modern authors, printed in 
your Wilson Bulletin, that I am writing to 
know if you can supply loose leaves of these 
people? 

It is always difficult to obtain material about 
living people. 

C.A-C., Director of Libraries, Fordson, 
Mich. 

[We do not have any loose-leaf copies of 
the biographical sketches printed every month 
in the Bulletin. Would librarians be interested 
in an annual paper-bound collection of all the 
biographies appearing in the Bulletin? These 
annual biographical collections would be sold 
by us at a nominal price. If our readers like 
the idea, please write to us and let us know.] 


Not to be circulated 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Might I suggest that you insert a little note, 
stating that the list I made (of “books not to 
be circulated”) was not ever prepared to be 
superimposed on libraries, but was made for 
small communities in the South to help in 
discards—commumities which had not even a 
paid librarian. 


Mrs. Mary E. S. Root, Farmington, Conn. 


Information wanted 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I have a faint remembrance of reading in 
one of your Bulletins that a state teachers 
college in Kansas had put in a degree course 
in library science. I cannot find the statement 
in any of the Bulletins I now have. If you 
can give me the information as to the school, 
I shall appreciate it very much. 

I want to add that I always read with plea- 
sure and profit your Bulletins. 

L.P.K., College Lib’n, Nevada, Missouri, 


[We can’t locate the note. 


Can any of our 
readers help?] 


Appreciation of “The Great 
Unreached” 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I have found many interesting and helpful 
things in the Bulletin but nothing that seemed 
to me more important than Miss Stearns’ The 
Great Unreached and Why. I wish every li- 
brarian in the country would take her remarks 
to heart and act on them. I am more and 
more impressed with the smugness of li- 
brarians. Recently our library has come in 
for its share of criticism because of the so- 
called “filthy books” found on our shelves but 
I consider such criticism a good advertise- 
ment and a recognition of the fact that we do 
not try to act as moral censors for the city 
at large. 

G.E-B., Lib’n, New Britain Institute, 
New Britain, Conn. 

[Our personal opinion is that Miss Stearns’ 
article in the March Bulletin is one of the 
sanest available on general library prac- 
tice: | 


Back numbers wanted 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


“Tf “Joe” Wheeler’s advertisement for back 
numbers of the Wilson Bulletin needed for the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore (in the 
March Bulletin) gets results, as I am sure it 
will, won't you please advertise our want? 
We lack only nos. 4 and 10 of volume one. 
We, too, will be glad to pay. Thanks. 


W.H. Kerr, Lib’n. Pomona College Library, 


Claremont, Calif. 
[Try and get them.] 


Author’s sexchange 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I am greatly pleased with the Wilson Bul- 
letin. Have not received the March number 
—be sure to send it to us. Now, I find no 
mention in the January issue under “Pseu- 
donyms and Real Names” of one of my best 
loved writers—Charles Egbert Craddock, 
whose real name is Miss Mary Murfree of 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. I do think you may 
like to know about it: 


J.A.B., Lib’n, Jefferson, Ohio. 


Sackbut and Gamut 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

On page 546 of your interesting periodical 
for March a musical periodical called “The 
Sackbut” is referred to. I should very much 
appreciate it if you would kindly give me the 
address of the publication office. 

At the same time will you please tell me if 
there is a musical periodical called “The 
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Gamut,” and if so where it is published. Many 
thanks. 
P.P.F., Editorial Lib’n, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[A faithful reader informs us that The 
Gamut, formerly The Dominant, is published 
by the Oxford University Press. The Sack- 
but, largely devoted to music, is published by 
the well known music house J. Curwen & 
Sons, Ltd., 24 Berners Street, London Wr. 
The American agency is in Germantown, 
Philadelphia. ] 


Translated from the German 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


_ I take the liberty of sending you the follow- 
ing announcement for publication in the next 
number of your periodical: 


The Union of German Public Librarians 
(“Verband Deutscher Volksbibliothekare”) 
held its annual meeting for 1928 from October 
15 to 17 in Miinster-Westfalen. The extra- 
ordinarily large attendance and the lively in- 
terest shown in the procedure testify to the 
intensity that the young professional class 
brings to bear on its tasks and problems. In 
the midst of the great complexity of popular 
education the public library stands fully con- 
scious of the very great responsibility of its 
actions. Therefore many technical items and 


questions of selection and criticism were 
brought up, as well as a readers’ conference. 
A symposium on “The Catalog and Reading 
Guide (the printed catalog)” was one of the 
main features of the last day, conducted by 
Mr. Becker of Leipzig and Dr. Schuster of 
Berlin. Lively discussion arose on questions 
of training. Because of the specialized char- 
acter of the work of public librarians, corres- 
ponding with other branches of social educa- 
tion, a course of preparatory training and a 
longer specific library professional education 
were discussed and advocated. In Prussia a 
reorganization is in progress of the present 
training and qualifications. A new educational 
standard will also be demanded for the pros- 
pective Director. The session, by common 
consent, gave strength and furtherance to the 
ideas of public library improvement. A de- 
tailed report of the meeting will be found in 
the first 1929 issue of the professional jour- 
nals, Buchereit und Bildungspflege and Hefte 
fiir Buchereitwesen. 

Dr. Engelhardt, Secretary, 

Verband Deutscher Volksbibliothekare 

E. V., 


Berlin, Germany 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Marcaret R. Greer is Librarian of the Cen- 
tral High School Library, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. She is co-author, with Elizabeth 
Scripture, of Find It Yourself (The H.W. 
Wilson Company), a manual of library in- 
struction. 


Hoturs W. Hertnc has been librarian of 
the Missionary Research Library, New York 
City, since its inception in 1914. She is Amer- 
ican bibliographical correspondent of The In- 
ternational Review of Missions; compiler of 
the quarterly Survey of Periodicals in The 
Moslem World; and compiler of various bib- 
liographies on missions and related subjects. 


LiLt1AN Herron MITCHELL is Librarian of 
the Monroe Public Library, Monroe, Louis- 
iana. In 1926 she made a survey of children’s 
reading in Ouachita Parish. 


ErHet G. BAKER was appointed Librarian 
of the Public Library, South Bend, Indiana, 
in December, 1927, following the death of 


To Tus Issue 


Miss Virginia M. Tutt, whose assistant she 
had been for several years. A third branch 
of the South Bend Public Library was re- 
cently opened, and Miss Baker is in the midst 
of preparation for a Business and Industrial 
Department to be opened shortly. 


Dr. P. Rotanp-Marcet has been librarian 
since 1924 of the National Library in Paris, 
the largest library in the world. He has 
united the five great libraries of Paris and 
has been largely responsible for the adoption 
by the International Institute of Intellectual 
Coanneatad of a catalog for each country of 
all the special collections of libraries. A year 
ago Dr. Roland-Marcel visited the United 
States. 


CHARLES BrocKMANN left his bookshop in 
Charlotte, N.C., in order to conduct the na- 
tion-wide tour of the Bookmobile, a coopera- 
tive enterprise, which is exhibiting reference 
and other tools to librarians and booksellers. 
The Bookmobile has been visiting the south- 
ern states since January. 
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BOUT 10,000 readers of the Wilson Bul- 

letin are members of the American Libra- 
ry Association. Because we believe that organ- 
ized effort is the best springboard for indi- 
vidual accomplishment, we should be genuinely 
pleased if the membership list of the A.L.A. 
were considerably extended. No librarian 
should feel that he is working alone. Behind 
him he should be aware of a tremendous 
energy, controlled and directed, of which the 
significance is both cultural and professional. 
As a professional organization, the A.L.A. 
distributes its gifts among all librarians, not 
only among its members. No librarian can 
help from sharing in its benefits and achieve- 


ments. Therefore it is only honorable for 
him to contribute to its support. Bacon’s 
happy sentence, which has stood for many 


years at the head of the editorial page of 
Publishers’ Weekly, merits quotation in this 
connection: “I hold every man a debtor to 
his profession, from the which, as men of 
course do seek to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor, 
by way of amends, to be a help and orna- 
ment thereunto.” 


Mistakes sometimes occur, and we are not 
immune. If any readers of the Wilson Bulle- 
tin are receiving copies improperly addressed, 
or, as sometimes happens, if your name seems 
to be duplicated on our mailing list, please 
inform us so that such mistakes may be recti- 
fied. Merely clip the address from the en- 
velope in which the Bulletin comes to you 
and mail it to us with the correct address 
superscribed. This notification will save time 
and expense for all concerned. Thank you. 


A Book contains delightful entertainment 
for giving happy ideas, joining keen literary 
minds, notable opinions, possessing qualities 
readily secured thru usual vigilant wisdom, 
xenial, yes, zealously. 

It will be noted that each word commences 
with a succeeding letter of the alphabet. The 
contributor of this sentence to Publishers’ 
Circular says that he uses “xenial” in the 
sense (see Webster's) of “gift to strangers.” 

Are any of the readers of the Wilson Bulle- 
tin equally ingenious? 


‘Carl Sandburg, prairie poet, said last week 
in San Francisco: ‘I shall not inflict another 
volume of poetry upon the egg-headed Amer- 
ican public until 1932, and maybe not until 
1935!’”—From Time, Feb. 11. 


We apologize for reprinting without credit 
the U.S. Cat. verses on page 565, which many 
librarians will want to clip and display. They 
were taken from a mimeographed library bul- 
letin, of which (alas!) we can remember 
neither the name nor the place. Will he, she, 
or they responsible for this charming little 
animal poem please step forward to receive 
the laurel? 


(From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch.) 

Lyle Stephenson of Kansas City, in this 
State, who is given to collecting a library for 
himself, noting the other day that his shelves 
disclosed great vacant spaces, considered the 
situation. It was not that he needed new 
books; it was that his old volumes had been 
borrowed—and not returned. Mr. Stephen- 
son’s confusion was acute. He didn’t remem- 
ber who had borrowed which book; he couldn’t 
think of all his borrowers, or remember the 
titles of his missing books. How was he to 
reach his public? Being an advertising man 
he ran true to type. He inserted little ads 
in a newspaper. Books began to come in five 


at a time. Some he had forgotten he owned 
came back. Each post brought him old 
friends. 


The result is that Mr. Stephenson is con- 
vinced that book borrowers are honest. His 
discovery is of an importance that must not 
be neglected in this inconoclastic age. When 
book borrowers will return books of their 
own volition, honesty still is triumphant and 
faith in human nature survives. We salute 
the book borrowers of Kansas City. 


Often the picture requests are the main in- 
terests in the day’s work in the Art Book 
Room. One day a middle-aged man asked 
for a picture of the Devil. Under the inclu- 
sive title of “Types of People” was found 
an advertisement on Deviled Ham that yielded 
a speaking likeness, tail, cloven foot, cap and 
all. Some artist had tried his majesty as a 
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subject, and Goethe’s Faust had been illu- 
strated, so these were all produced to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. Later, an even- 
ing was enlivened by a small boy asking for 
a picture of an archangel. Somehow one felt 
confident of recognizing the Devil, but how 
to tell an archangel from a plain one? We 
don’t know how yet unless a label decided 
it, because fortunately among our collections 
of “Angels” was one called “an archangel 
slaying a dragon.” 

So you see we aim, and hope, in our pic- 
ture business, to cover anything from H—n 
to H—1—Minneapolis Public Library. 


Recently an English second-hand bookseller 
created some little excitement by offering his 
old books for sale at so much a pound—scales 
on the counter. Now we notice that Little 
Boy Blue (Book) Haldeman-Julius is adver- 
tising the works of Clarence Darrow in the 
following manner—“Astounding Bargain! 
Best, Liberal, Progressive, Reading—1157 
Pages, 300,000 Words, Almost 2 Pounds for 
$1.” Which reminds us, for no reason of 
all, of the item in a New York newspaper 
about the corybantic lady, “billed as ‘the most 
girl in the world.’” (Sic!) 


The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona, India, appeals for contributions 
towards the expenses of producing a critical 
and illustrated edition of the Mahabharata, 
which, next to the Vedas, is the most valu- 
able product of the entire literature of ancient 
India. This great and venerable epic is one 
of the most inspiring literary monuments of 
the world, and an inexhaustible mine for the 
investigation of the religion, mythology, legend, 
philosophy, law, custom, and political and so- 
cial institutions of ancient India. After more 
than eight years of silent but arduous labor, 
the Institute has commenced the work of pub- 
lication, which will continue for the next ten 
to thirty years, depending on the support 
given. Two fascicules (pp.1-60, 61-136) have 
already been published and a third is on the 
press. When completed, this monumental la- 
bor of Sanskrit scholarship will have a total 
of about 8000 demy quarto pages, bound in 
about a dozen volumes. It will be a complete 
thesaurus of all the important extant versions 
of the Mahabharata, which is in many re- 
spects the greatest epic the world has pro- 
duced. 


The Public Libraries of Leeds, England, 
under the direction of the City Librarian, 
R. J. Gordon, are publishing an exceptional 
series of “What to Read” booklets, consisting 
of quite comprehensive outlines of reading, 
somewhat similar in plan and format to the 
Reading with a Purpose of the A.L.A. The 
distinguished names of the contributors are 
earnest of the quality of the series. The first 
series of the “What to Read” booklets. in- 
cludes Psychology, by W. McDougall (o.p.) ; 
Citizenship, by Rt. Hon. H. A L. Fisher; 
English Economic History, by G. D. H. Cole; 
Evolution, by J. Arthur Thomson (o.p.). The 


second series, Zoology, by J. Arthur Thomson ; 
Evolution of Music, by Ernest Newman, Bi- 
ology, by W. J. Dakin; and Modern History, 
by Sir Charles G. Robertson. The price is 
three-pence each. 


Book talks are given by Charles H. Brown, 
Librarian, Iowa State College, every morning 
(except Sunday) over Station WOI, Ames, 
Iowa. The Station reports: “In two days last 
week we had over one hundred letters. The 
library at Tama wrote that they always had 
a waiting list for books reviewed in our 
talks.” Radio book talks are also given by 
the library of the University of Nebraska 
(KFAB, Lincoln, Nebraska) ; by Edith Tobitt, 
Librarian, Omaha Public Library (WOW, 
Omaha, Nebraska); and by the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library (KOL, Seattle, Washington). 


Add The Library Beacon of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Public Library to the list of new 
library bulletins, lately increased by The Li- 
brary Mercury of the Rochester (N.Y.) Pub- 
lic Library. Miss Lutie E. Stearns, whose 
article on “The Great Unreached and Why” 
appeared in the March Wilson Bulletin, will 
be pleased to note this paragraph entitled “No 
Red Tape” in The Library Beacon: 

“Probably because this Library ages and 
ages ago used to require applicants for cards 
to furnish two guarantors and perhaps in 
some cases because new residents have come 
from some town where such guarantors are 
still required, a good many persons don’t know 
how simple it is to get a Library card. All 
any adult resident of the city or county has 
to do is to apply at the Registration Desk 
at Central Library and in less than five 
minutes he can have a card. No guarantors 
are required, only the names of two friends 
to enable the Library to get in touch with 
the card holder in case he changes his address 
without notifying the Library. When apply- 
ing at any of the branches or stations the 
process is almost as simple except that the 
card canot be immediately delivered. But it 
will be ready within a day or two.” 


England is again much stirred over the cen- 
sorship problem, since the suppression of The 
Well of Loneliness and The Sleeveless Errand. 
The following interesting letter appears in the 
correspondence columns of The Publishers’ 
Circular : 


“It is a curious thing that the two novels 
which have been seized and destroyed on the 
ground of obscenity are both more or less 
serious and carefully written books by literary 
artists. This also applies to the seized manu- 
script of the poems of Mr. D. H. Lawren 
If you really mean the words you quote ix 
your article with obvious approval as a test 
of obscenity, ‘Whether the tendency of the 
matter charged as obscene is to deprave or 
corrupt those whose minds are open to such 
immoral influences and into whose hands a 
publication of the sort may fall,’ I shall be 
glad if you will tell your readers if you think 
that Chaucer, Shakespeare, Swift, Smollett, 
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Fielding and Sterne, with many of the great 
Restoration dramatists, in part, may be said 
to come under your definition? If not, why 
not? Or is it only contemporary art and 
literature which must be cleansed? I do not 
envy you your problem. For my own part 
I should be sorry if the mentality of the 
average policeman, or even that of a well- 
meaning magistrate, is generally recognized as 
fit to judge literature either old or new. I 
think, moreover, that a good deal of current 
commercial and political teaching and prac- 
tice is such as ‘will deprave or corrupt those 
whose minds are open to such immoral in- 
fluences,’ but I do not therefore press for the 
complete suppression of my political oppon- 
ents. 


“The fact is, that any form of literary cen- 
sorship is always a farce, and must be a 
farce. It is always partial, one-sided and, 
finally, ineffective."—Samuel J. Looker. 


The rural library situation, according to the 
A.L.A. is briefly this: More than 45,000,000 
people—44 per cent of the total population of 
the United States—are without local library 
service. Ninety-three per cent of those with- 
out library privileges live in the country or 
in small towns. 


English librarians have their troubles. One 
of them complains in print about the “thought- 
less practice of idle gossip, which disturbs 
readers, in an atmosphere where quietness is 
as essential as in a place of worship. And the 
aimless perambulation of some young readers 
who confuse the library with a parade ground 
is something that is altogether foreign to ef- 
fective library service. Another nuisance is 
the attempt to bring dogs into libraries, or 
to tie them up in the lobbies where their 
barking and antics are resented by the orderly 
reader and by the staff. A more minor nuis- 
ance is occasioned by the fond parent who 
allows his or her offspring to shout or play 
hide-and-seek around the bookstacks, or use 
books for building castles.” 

Poisoned chocolates are usually effective in 
these cases. 


“It is usually better to lose a book and its 
fine rather than a reader and good will.”— 
Jessie M. Wilson, Northumberland, Pa. 


Arthur E. Baker, Borough Librarian, Taun- 
ton, England, author of the Tennyson con- 
cordance, is at work on a scholarly enterprise 
that deserves the whole-hearted support of 
libraries. This is A Shakespeare Dictionary, 
which brings together the names of the Char- 
acters, Place-names and other words which 
invite explanation, whether fictitious or his- 
torical, created or utilized by the dramatist 
thruout the Plays. The work is being issued 
in parts, paged continuously, each part deal- 
ing with a play and being complete in itself. 
Each part or play includes the dates of com- 
position and first publication; the source of 


the plot; and an outline of the play; together 
with the characters and scenes alphabetically 
arranged, with glosses and appendices. When 
completed the work will occupy approximately 
2500 pages, size 10% x 7%, and a title page, 
contents, and index will be issued for binding 
purposes upon its completion. Parts already 
published are Julius Caesar, As You Like It, 
Macbeth, The Tempest, Hamlet, King Lear, 
and Kiig John. The prices for the parts are 
reasonable. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Baker, Public Library, Taun- 
ton, Somerset, England. 


Martinus Nijhoff, bookseller of The 
Hague, has published a Selected List of 
Dutch Books, recommended for libraries. 


This list gives a very fair idea of the best 
current Dutch literature in all its branches. 
The catalog is now in its tenth edition, re- 
vised and brought up to date. Address: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ’S-Graven- 
hage. 


A new method of handling duplicate pay 
collections is being tried by the circulating 
department of the Portland (Oregon) Public 
Library. This latest plan, as reported in IlIli- 
nois Libraries is to select 18 of the most popu- 
lar titles in fiction and non-fiction. Patrons of 
the library are given the opportunity to sub- 
scribe to the list, checking twelve of the 
eighteen titles that they want to read. A 
subscription fee of 25c is charged to cover 
cost of mailing notification postals. The books 
are issued at fifteen cents a week. The plan 
has been very successful: The borrowers are 
pleased to have a chance to read the new 
beoks, one after another, without any delay. 
Usually, the subscribers are thru with the 
books long before the general demand has 
been satisfied and even tho the books have 
not paid for themselves, they may be added 
to the library collection at less than half their 
regular price. 


Apartments in New York City are so pre- 
dominantly the mode of habitation, observes 
the Municipal Reference Library Notes, that 
we can scarcely realize that the first apartment 
in New York City was built only fifty-nine 
years ago. The pioneer, “The Stuyvesant,” at 
No. 142 East Eighteenth Street, is still oper- 
ated as an apartment house. Rutherford 
Stuyvesant, its builder, was so impressed by 
the apartments in Paris that he decided to in- 
troduce the idea to New York. It has been 
responsible for revolutionizing the history of 
home-making in this City. This red brick 
building of five stories containing apartments 
of 9 rooms, 7 rooms, and 4 rooms—many of 
the rooms of immense proportions—was de- 
signed by Richard H. Hunt, the architect. To- 
day, 59 years later, New York City has a total 
of 1,316,057 apartments. About 70 percent of 
the residents of the City reside in apartments 
or tenement houses. 
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This picture, taken on March 20, shows the state of progress on the new eight-story 
fireproof building, which will add about the same floor area to The H. W. Wilson 
Company as is now occupied in the building adjoining on the left. 
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BONDS 
$150,000. 


The NEW WILSON COMPANY 
BUILDING 


First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds 
Dated April 1 1929. Payable $5,000 
annually. Balance April 1 1949 


Interest coupons payable April 1 and Octo- 
ber 1. Certificates in denominations of $1,000, 
$500 and $100, registered. Title insured by 
Lawyers Title and Guaranty Company. Call- 
able on thirty days notice on any interest day 
before April 1 1939 at 102 and before April 
I 1949 at IOI. 


MATURITIES 


April 1 1930 and annually thereafter the 
amount of $5,000 will be paid. 

The balance of $55,000 will be paid on April 
I 1949. 

Subscribers to these bonds should indicate 
the preferred due date. 


BONDS AND COUPONS PAYABLE 
AT BANK OF THE MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


Those wishing to subscribe to bonds should 
communicate with The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950-972 University Avenue, New York. 


THE NEW WILSON BUILDING 


DURING every one of the thirty-one years 
since the first number of the Cumulative 
Book Index was mailed, there has been an 
increased demand for the cooperative index- 
ing and cataloging services of this Company. 
During all these years there has been a steady 
increase in the number of libraries. The li- 
brary has come to be an indispensable unit 
in every large business organization and now 
the library is coming to be regarded as neces- 
sary in high schools and grade schools. One 
superintendent of schools voices this modern 
attitude, “I build my schools around the li- 
brary.” 


We look forward to the day when any sub- 
ject for which card indexing is worth while 
in a dozen libraries will be found worthy of 
a printed index. 


In our editorial department, a card catalog 
is kept in which a card represents every entry 
in the printed index. In the printing depart- 
ment is kept for each index a corresponding 
and identical card catalog in linotype. The 


advantage of the linotype card catalog is that, 
when the additions and corrections of the 
month have been added, it may be quickly and 
cheaply duplicated, and a copy of it, in con- 
venient form, sent to every subscribing library. 
These linotype card catalogs weigh nearly 
two hundred tons and represent an investment 
in metal alone of more than forty thousand 
dollars. 


The publishing of an Education Index has 
been postponed for several years but at last 
the first issue came out last month. We have 
promised to publish an index to the contents 
of a selected list of good books of a com- 
posite character, which are of little use to li- 
braries without some form of analytical index. 
We have had under consideration for years 
an index to the literature of Art to take the 
place of card indexes, now so expensively 
made in many art departments and museums. 


These and other publications of undoubted 
value have been postponed until the new 
United States Catalog was finished and until 
we might also have an added building to 
provide room for a much increased staff. 

The new building will provide stack room 
for one hundred thousand volumes of indexed 
periodicals and books included in standard 
catalogs, many of which will be analyzed and 
all of which will be needed often for consul- 
tation in connection with the work we are 
doing. Publishers are, of course, glad to 
supply us with the periodicals and books in- 
dexed and cataloged, but we must preserve 
them for our use so long as needed. 


We shall have room in this building for a 
photostat, so that any user of our indexes 
will be able to secure a copy of any indexed 
material not in his own library. 


The new building is number 950-956 Uni- 
versity Avenue and adjoins the building now 
occupied at 958-064 University Avenue. It is 
of strictly fireproof construction and we shall 
feel much safer when our valuable records 
have been transferred to it. The lower floors 
have been made very heavy to carry printing 
machinery while the upper floors have been 
made for office use. 


The actual cost of the land was approx- 
imately $16,000 but the present value is much 
more. While the amount of contracts let for 
the completion of the building now amount 
to $208,000 there will be additional items which 
will bring the total net cost above $225,000. 
The total issue of bonds amounting to 
$150,000 will be about 65 per cent of the 
actual cost of land and buildings. 
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INDEX TO SHORT STORIES 
SUPPLEMENT 


E quote from Miss Ina Ten Eyck Fir- 

kins’ preface to her Index to Short 
Stories Supplement, which The Wilson Com- 
pany publishes this month ($8, also sold on 
the service basis) : 

“It goes without saying that evéry bibliog- 
raphy is out of date as soon as it is sent to 
the press, for time and the making of books 
never stop. Since the appearance of the sec- 
ond edition of the Index to Short Stories in 
1923, many new volumes of stories by authors 
listed in the earlier editions and many col- 


‘lections by authors not previously indexed, 


have been issued; it has therefore been de- 
cided to publish a supplementary volume. 


“The arrangement followed in the Supple- 
ment is practically the same as that in the 
earlier editions of the Index; namely, that of 
listing in one alphabet the author and title 
entries of the stories,—full information as to 
where the stories may be found being given 
under the author entry. .. While no effort has 
been made to classify all stories by subjects, 
the number of subject entries has been 
greatly increased. 


“References which appear in the second edi- 
tion have not been repeated but old titles 
which reappear in later collections are listed; 
it will therefore be necessary to use both the 
Second Edition and the Supplement to be 
sure that all available sources are found. 
Some collections of a date early enough to 
have been included in the Second Edition 
have been added here either because of uni: 
tentional omission from the former work or 
because some reason has developed for the 
inclusion of authors not previously indexed. . . 

“The editor. . . offers her work as a tool 
to meet a demand; it is not for her to say 
what her clientele shall read but to provide 
the means of supplying the information it 
seeks. 

“In the Appendix there has been added 
under ‘Collections’ the complete table of con- 
tents of the volumes indexed. . . There have 
been indexed in the Supplement 11,092 stories 
by 1031 authors; the latter represent thirty- 
six nationalities.” 


MISCELLANY 


COPY of the United States Cots of 

Books in print January 1, 1928, bearing 
the number 168, has been stolen from the Li- 
brary of St. Francis College, Brooklyn, New 
York. Librarians and booksellers are asked 
to watch out for it and to notify us if it is 
presented for sale. 


We suspect (merely on circumstantial evi- 
dence) that the fellow who stole. The Big 
Book is educated and has prominent muscles. 


Subscribers often write in and ask for 
the February number of the Book Review Di- 
gest, not realizing that this is the annual 


volume for the year, and is not the usual tan- 


paper covered issue, but a large dark red 
buckram-bound volume. 

The February issue for 1929, which is the 
bound annual volume for 1928 is now ready 
and completes Volume XXIV. Volume XXV 
will begin with the March issue for 1920. 

No 1929 books are included in this annual 
volume. It contains information on over 3000 
books of 1928 and a few of 1927 which have 
been re-entered in this annual because of the 
reviews received too late for entry in the an- 
nual for 1927. 


Librarians and booksellers need to be re- 
minded occasionally that they should not keep 
superseded numbers of The Wilson Company 
cumulative indexes. They are in the way and 
only serve to confuse the simplicity of the 
cumulative scheme. Patrons of libraries will 
look thru many unnecessary alphabets if 
superseded alphabets are not thrown in the 

waste basket. This is a point that should not 
need mention, but we know that it does be- 
cause we find in many libraries a full selec- 
tion of back numbers. 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature.— 
Until the publication of the four-year volume, 
January 1, 1925 to December 31, 1928, index- 
ing for this period can be secured by using 
the bound volumes covering January 1925 to 
June 1926, and July 1926 to June 1927 to- 
gether with the unbound July 1928 and 
December 1928 cumulations. During the sec- 
ond half of 1928 our presses were crowded 
with work on the new United States Catalog. 
This delayed the publication of the three and 
one-half year cumulation of the Readers’ 
Guide until it seemed more feasible to issue 
a four-year volume, including indexing for 
the whole of 1928. The cumulation is to be 
sent without additional charge to all sub- 
scribers who are entitled to the three and one- 
half year volume. We expect to have it ready 
for distribution early in the summer. 


Readers’ Guide subscribers expressed by a 
ratio of 5 to 1 their opposition to a sug- 
gested change in the alphabeting system now 
in use. The expression was upon a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 500 subscribers selected at 
random from the mailing lists of Massachu- 
setts, Ohio and North Carolina. Of 156 re- 
plies received up to the time of going to press, 
only 25 favored the change. Complete results 
of the questionnaire, together with a sym- 
posium of comments by subscribers, appear 
in the editorial pages of The Readers’ Guide 
for March. 


A new edition of the Abridged Decimal 
Classification and Relativ Index, by Melvil 
Dewey, is expected to be ready this month. 
This is the 4th edition, revised, and the price 
is $2.50. 


Discussing the inexhaustible subject of the 
book reviewer in relation to the librarian, 
Ivanhoe writes in the Library Review: “The 
reviewer may say that he does not write or 
think for librarians, but for readers generally, 
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and that, therefore, he is only interested in 
a sort of academic way in the literary views 
of librarians. And the attitude of the re- 
viewer is entirely right for, after all, li- 
brarians are few in number, and doubtless are 
in a position to organize for themselves a 
book selection service, based on recommenda- 
tions from competent persons. In the United 
States where practically anything is possible, 
a service of this kind has been organized by 
the American Library Association, and also 
by the Wilson Company of New York, who 
publish very excellent select annotated book 
lists, which contain extracts from reviews, 
British as well as American.” 


More than a majority of the states of this 
Union—twenty-five to be exact—are now con- 
sidering some form of old age pensions. At- 
tention is called to this fact by the Vanguard 
Press, publishers of “The Challenge of The 
Aged” by Abraham Epstein, who is also one 
of the many authorities contributing to the 
symposium on Old Age Pensions in The Wil- 
son Company Handbook series ($2.40). 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 
History and Travel Section 


HE work on this large section of the 

Standard Catalog for Public Libraries is 
being rushed. The travel part of the section 
will contain about 1200 titles and the history 
part about goo titles. About a fourth of these 
titles will be starred as especially desirable. 
The work of selecting the travel titles is 
nearly completed and the cataloging is pro- 
gressing rapidly. As in the Fine Arts Sec- 
tion, an analytical index is being made. This 
index will lead the reference worker to much 
information about the out-of-way places for 
which there are few if any books. 


High School Catalog Supplement 


The new supplement to the Standard Cata- 
log for High School Libraries is now on the 
press. We hope to have it completed and 
ready for distribution in April. This supple- 
ment is to be a cumulation of that of 10926- 
27 with new material which covers the out- 
standing books of 1927-28 suitable for high 
school use which have appeared since the first 
supplement was compiled and a few others of 
earlier date which had been suggested for in- 
clusion and whose popularity with the colla- 
borators justified their entry in the catalog. 
196 new books have been cataloged, 38 of 
which were analysed. 36 new titles will ap- 
pear in notes and 41 new pamphlets are to 
be added to the 425 in the present supple- 
ment. 

In making the selection of the books to be 
added in this supplement we have had the 
assistance of 35 collaborators and others whom 
they have pressed into service. 13 of them are 
librarians, who in most cases checked a list 
of 600 titles. The rest are educators, 
specialists along certain lines and to them we 
sent only the list upon the subjects wherein 


they were most interested. It is upon the 
judgment of these librarians and _ school 
people that our selection is based and as our 
work nears completion we appreciate more 
fully than ever just how valuable the time and 
thought they have put into the checking of 
the preliminary lists is to the success of the 
catalog. 


Children’s Catalog 


With the discussion of the awarding of the 
Newberry medal comes renewed interest in 
juvenile books. Preliminary work on the third 
annual supplement to the third edition of the 
Children’s Catalog is now being started. This 
supplement is to be the last one before a 
much desired new edition. The tentative list 
of titles for the supplement is being compiled. 
This list was sent out to the collaborators to 
be voted on early this month. The books pub- 
lished this year are as interesting and varied 
as ever. Any suggestions, as to titles to in- 
clude or exclude or any changes to be made 
in the supplement or for the new edition, 
will be most gladly received. 


Essay Index 


The tentative list of titles to be included is 
assuming shape and should be ready to send 
out to librarians for votes some time this 
spring. This list is to include mainly books 
published since 1910, the date of the Supple- 
ment to the A. L. A. Index to General Litera- 
ture. 


In compiling the list we are able to include 
all titles suggested to the American Library 
Association by various libraries when it was 
thought that the Association would issue a 
new supplement. 


IMPORTATION 


BaropA AND Its Liprartes. By Newton Mo- 
hun Dohut. With three addresses on li- 
braries and literature by H. H. The Ma- 
haraja Gaekwad, an introduction by H.E. 
The Dewan of Baroda, 34 illustrations and 
diagrams, rules for libraries and library as- 
sociations, an extensive bibliography and a 
colored map of Baroda. 9oc. 

“The book is a fine illustrated production, 
and is by way of being an introduction to 
library science rather than a mere report of 
Baroda’s activities in this direction; altho, 
even there, the work is full of interest. India 
in general, and Baroda in particular, are 
something of examples to other parts of the 
world.”—Librarian and Book World, London. 


“The system which His Highness . . . has 
done much to foster is one of the best or- 
ganized in the world. Mr. Dutt is to be con- 
gratulated on an excellent survey of the many- 
sided activities of the large organization un- 
der his control.”—Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record, London. 

The H. W. Wilson Company has added 
Baroda and Its Libraries to its list of im- 
portations. 
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You can get ALL the books listed in THE 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY from 
us at liberal discounts and [ Trew 

with the greatest convenience | Book( Center 


and dispatch. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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NEW AND UNUSUAL 
SEC: An Eraser run by a motor 
A Dater that will hit the line 


Two-faced Bulletin Boards 
N New designs for Book Plates 
E Lettering Books in Colors 


All of these are described in our new catalog— 
F send for your copy. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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A Selected List of Best Books 


April, 1929 


Tue H. W. Witson Company, New York Crry 


HE Standard Catalog Monthly is 


chase in the larger library. 


prepared 
can buy at most three hundred books a year. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of 





primarily for the small library that 
It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 


librarians and library associations who are 


working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 


the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. 


will later be included and analyzed in the 
Public Libraries. 


Most of the titles in the Monthly 


various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 


not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by state 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- 


gomery, Ala. 


State Board of Library Commissioners, 
Collins, Colo. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 

Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 


Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Bureau of Library Extension, 
Augusta, Me. 

Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 


Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 


Free Library, Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


Department of Education. St. Paul, Minn. 
Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Fort 


State Library, 


Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, Public 
Library, Dover, N.H. 
Miss Mildred G. Brown. Librarian, Camden 


County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J. 


Miss Hazel Clark, Burlington County Free Li- 
brary, Mount Holly, N.J. 


Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 


Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Free Library, Morristown, N.J. 


Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 


Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 


Circulation Division, Public Library, New York 
City 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, O. 


Miss Margaret Jackson, 
brary, Kingston, Pa. 


Mr. Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa. 


State Board of Education, 
Providence, R.I. 


Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


Librarian, Hoyt Li- 


Library Division, 


Free Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 
Vt. 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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100 Philosophy 


WIGGAM, ALBERT EDWARD. Exploring your 
mind with the psychologists. (Making science 
human) 419p il $3.50 Bobbs 

151 Psychology, Applied. Educators, Ameri- 
can. Mental tests 28-24836 


In a series of interviews with well-known 
psychologists Mr Wiggam asked each to explain 
his particular field of experiment and research 
concerning the mind. These talks as Mr Wig- 
gam reports them, are simple, direct, and easy 
to understand. Several of them discuss the 
methods used by the originator to measure 
the mind of adults and of children. Among the 
eleven psychologists interviewed are Professor 
Thorndike; Dr David Mitchell; Professor Lewis 
Terman; and Michael Pupin. With portraits. 





“Mr. Wiggam hit upon the bright idea of 
making ‘real, living, friendly personalities’ of 
certain eminent psychologists. Mr. Wiggam is 
an adept in the journalistic art, and boyish 
enthusiasm carries him along. One almost hears 
him putting his questions, good, simple, stupid, 
to Lajrd or Adams of Mitchell ... and the 
reply thanks to its conversational tone, is in- 
telligible. Perhaps the chief criticism to be 
made of Mr. Wiggam’s work is that he chooses 
his ‘great psychologists’ rather arbitrarily.’’ 
E. B. Barrett 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p28 N 25 

"28 630w 


“* “Exploring Your Mind’ should whet one’s 
intellectual curiosity, as well as indicate some 
of the possibilities and uses of practical psy- 
chology outside the correspondence schools.’’ 

+ N Y Times p26 N 25 '28 720w 


200 Religion 


GILKEY, JAMES GORDON. Certainty of God. 
220p $1.75 Macmillan 
231 God 28-21388 
A liberal interpreter, the minister of the 
South Congregational church, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, considers these often asked ques- 
tions: Do we really know there is a God? Is the 
sense of God's presence a delusion? Can we 
discover anything about God? Can we reconcile 
God’s love and the world’s pain? Where do 
we meet God in daily life? How does God 
speak to us? Does have a purpose for in- 
dividuals? How much will God do to help us? 
> person who has no sense of God gain 





“In his third contribution to a study of the 
problems of practical Christianity, Dr. Gilkey 
discusses both spiritual and intellectual difficul- 
ties in a spirit at once tolerant, scholarly and 
sympathetic. What he says is well worth read- 
ing and rereading because he is as thought- 
provoking as he is thoughtful.” 

+ Boston Transcript p4 O 10 '28 200w 


“As usual, Dr Gilkey conducts his argument 
by means of well-chosen illustrations. The 
method of the book is sympathetic, suggestive 
and helpful.” 

-+ Springf’d Republican p8 O 23 ’28 480w 


PIPER, DAVID ROY. Community churches; the 
community church movement. 158p $1.50 Wil- 
lett 

261 Community church 28-9873 

“The book attempts to account for the con- 
temporary rise of community churches, to de- 
scribe the movement concretely and analyze its 
characteristics, and to tell in detail how persons 
who wish to form such churches should go 
about it.’’—Christian. Century 





“Mr. Piper knows the community church 
movement as well as any man in America. He 
boils down to 160 pages the essential facts and 
figures of that movement. He states them con- 
cretely, clearly, and forcefully. . In general 
this book can be recommended as the most con- 
cise and informative volume yet to appear con- 
cerning the most significant movement in 
American church life of to-day.’’ Fred East- 


man 
+ Christian Century 45:855 Jl 5 '28 200w 


“The community church movement, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Piper, may constitute a useful 
working compromise for certain types of com- 
munities under stress of economic pressure, but 
Mr. Piper’s philosophy will hardly go down ex- 
cept with those predisposed to extremely low 
church and somewhat liberal doctrinal views. 
The author’s expectation for the future of the 
community church must therefore be judged to 
be rather inflated, even by those who wish such 
views to prevail.”’ H. P. Douglass 

— Christian Century 45:953 Ag 2 ‘28 1500w 

“The interpretation is not convincing; it 
savors too strongly of special pleading. The 
handbook will be useful to groups wishing to 
organize a community church.”’ 

+ J Religion 8:662 O '28 60w 


300 Sociology 


LAWES, LEWIS E€E. Life and death in Sing 
Sing; with a foreword by Adolph Lewisohn. 
267p il $3.50 Doubleday, ran 

365 Crime and criminals. Sing Sing prison 
28-27549 

Mr Lawes has been warden of Sing Sing 
since 1920. While his observations on prison 
practice refer to Sing Sing, the theories of 
crime and criminals expressed in the book have 
been built up during a long experience of prison 
problems as an executive in New York City and 

State institutions. Mr Lawes writes with great 

humanity. 





‘“‘Warden Lawes has chapters on the nature of 
crime, what produces criminals, what goes 
on behind Sing Sing’s walls and so forth. He is 
an enterprising and forward-looking warden, 
one of the best wardens in the United States 
to-day."" W. D. Lane 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl4 N 11 

"28 620w 


‘Throughout Warden Lawes’s book, one is 
convinced of the utter sincerity of his state- 
ments. Deep feeling and a thorough grasp of 
his field are the predominating notes. He has 
learned at the best school there is and his 
words sound exceeding wise.’’ C. B. P. 

+ Boston Transcript p4 N 17 ‘28 650w 
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“Mr. Lawes went to Sing Sing in favor of 
capital punishment: he is now one of its strong- 
est and sanest opponents. Enough to say that 
this book is fascinatingly interesting and of the 
very first importance.’’ E: H. Bierstadt 

+ Outlook 150:1254 N 28 '28 150w 


500 Natural Science 


LULL, RICHARD SWANN. Ancient man. (Hu- 
manizing of knowledge ser.) 152p il $1.50 
Doubleday, Doran 

571 Man—Origin. Man, Prehistoric. Civili- 
zation—History 28-17605 


Discusses the remains of ancient man which 
have made possible the reconstruction of the 
types known as _ pithecanthropus, Piltdown 
man, Heidelberg man, Neanderthal man, Rho- 
desian man, and Cré-Magnon and Grimaldi man. 
The cultural evolution of early man, and the 
probable dispersal of earliest tribes completes 
the book, which is a volume in the Humanizing 
of knowledge series. 


Booklist 25:15 O '28 


‘‘A volume dealing in concise and simple form 
with the evidence of fossil man and his works 
by a recognized authority. The layman will 
find the facts clearly stated, and usually all 
the vital theories of interpretation mentioned 
. . . It is above all pleasant to find a book on 
such a subject that does not bother itself 
about the existence of fundamentalists, but 
keeps to the facts and the subject matter with- 
out lapsing into metaphysical poetry or Chris- 
tian apologies.’’ 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl4 S 9 
’28 150w 





600 Useful Arts 


PAGE, VICTOR WILFRED. Everybody's avia- 
tion guide. 247p il $2 Henley 
629.13 Aeronautics 28-7062 


““A complete, simplified treatise in question 
and answer form for those wishing to obtain 
a general and diversified knowledge of aero- 
nautics and aerodynamics; it considers all types 
of aircraft, both lighter-than-air and heavier- 
than-air forms, gives the principles on which 
their operation is based, and describes con- 
struction of principal types of dirigibles and 
airplanes; contains valuable instructions for all 
persons starting the study of airplane construc- 
tion or operation.’’—Subtitle 


Booklist 24:390 Jl ’28 
N Y New Tech Bks 13:15 Ap '28 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 38:331 Je ‘28 


700 Fine Arts 


CLARK, JAMES LIPPITT. Trails of the hunted. 
310p il $4 Little 


799.2 Hunting. Taxidermy 


Mr Clark is a naturalist, taxidermist, and 
sculptor of wild life. He has hunted rather 
with the camera than the gun and in the latter 
case chiefly to secure specimens for the Amer- 
ican museum of natural history. This unusually 
graphic story covers hunting experiences in 
America, Africa and Asia, and carries a pictori- 
al record of many of the incidents described. 


28-22413 


Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p30 S 30 
"28 600w 


‘* “Trails of the Hunted’ is a story of a unique 
life. James L. Clark has told such a story as 
few men these days can equal, and he has writ- 
ten it with such simplicity, such modesty, and 
such charm, that no one can fail to read this 


handsome volume from cover to cover.’’ Martin 
Johnson 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:370 N 17 ’28 500w 
800 Literature 
CROTHERS, SAMUEL MCCHORD. Thought 


broker. 168p $2 Houghton 
814 28-21292 
Six essays on a variety of subjects, literary 
and otherwise. Contents: Augustus Bagster, 


thought broker; Keeping up with the smart set 
in literature; Angling in the pool of oblivion; 
Proposals for a social survey of literary slums; 
The on turns; The unfailing charm of some 
novels. 


Boston Transcript p6 O 20 '28 320w 

‘Mr. Crothers is lightfooted, skilful, and alert, 
the literary offspring of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
heir to the adventurous wit of the Autocrat... 
His “Thought Broker’ gives advice about in- 
vestments in ideas. There are more different 
kinds of ideas than kinds of stocks, and the 
amount and variety of pedestrian good sense 
which he evokes from his complicated metaphor 
is amazing.’’ Arthur Colton 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:270 O 20 '28 480w 


GALE, ZONA (MRS W. L. BREESE). Portage, 
Wisconsin, and other essays. 214p $2.50 Knopf 


814 28-27676 


In the title essay Zona Gale reproduces the 
life of a Middle western town, her home town 
of Portage, Wisconsin—its settings, traditions 
and memories with snatches of its conversation 
and bits of delicious native humor. This is 
followed by a sketch of the Katytown Chautau- 
qua circle and of the author's father and mother. 
The remaining essays are devoted to literature, 
especially the novel. 


“There are hundreds of people who will un- 
derstand this book completely and for whom all 
the terms used will evoke what they are meant 
to evoke. But there are others who will be so 
stimulated by the seeds Miss Gale is handling 
in this volume that they will expect infinite 
things of her, and they will be reproachful and 
they will wish that she could evoke in her writ- 
ing that great necessity to live deeply, facing 
every peril.’’ Margery Latimer 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 N 4 

°28 1050w 

“Herself an artist in ‘the isolating and in- 
terpreting of the material between the lines.’ 
Miss Gaile supports her general theory with 
dazzling illustrations of literary method. Analo- 
gy in her hands becomes a well-nigh match- 
less weapon. She is irresistible in the use of 
specific instances. It is only when she mounts 
from concrete example to general esthetics that 
her literary philosophy thins to a transcen- 
dentalism."" D. B. Woolsey 

-+- — New Repub 57:77 D 5 ’28 220w 


Reviewed by Horace Gregory 
N Y Evening Post p9m N 3 '28 900w 


LEWIS, DAVID BEVAN WYNDHAM, and 
HESELTINE, G. C. Christmas book; an an- 
ology for moderns 320p il $2.50 Dutton [6s 

ent 


808.8 Christmas. Literature—Collections. 
English literature—Collections 


This anthology for moderns omits the ingre- 
dients commonly found in Christmas mixtures— 
“‘extracts from Dickens, Pepys and Washington 
Irving, and reference to Father Christmas; also 
fake-Gothic carols (including Good King Wen- 
ceslas), robins, property Yule-logs, synthetic 
snow, red-faced jovial Squires,’’ etc., and 
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LEWIS, D. B. W. and HESELTINE, G. C. 
—Continued . 
seryes up, instead, entirely fresh materials 
ranging from the Saturnalia of Martial to Ches- 
terton and Hilaire Belloc, including a rich selec- 
tion of medievals and such festal things as 
recipes for lordly dishes, from the Arundel col- 

lection. 


“The beauty of the book is enhanced by 
decorations by A. C. Harradine, the most inter- 
esting of which is the frontispiece. Mr. Harra- 
dine has also reproduced the music of the 
various carols found throughout the volume, 
which is a unique addition to the list of Christ- 
mas books.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p5 N 7 ‘28 130w 

“Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis and his collabor- 
ator, Mr. G. C. Heseltine, together with Mr. 
A. C. Harradine (who provides the decorations 
and the music for carols) have wrought as 
pretty a spell as ever conjured up the spirit of 
Christmas. Many of the ingredients have been 
used here for the first time, and those that are 
familiar are too valuable to be dispensed with.’’ 

+ Spec 141:605 O 27 '28 100w 


900 History 


COLLINS, HUBERT EDWIN. Warpath & cat- 
tle trail; with a foreword by Hamlin Garland. 
296p il $3.50 Morrow 

978 Ranch life. Cheyenne Indians. Arapaho 
Indians. Indian territory 28-22305 


“Tells the story of a frontier trading post on 
the Chisholm Trail, and contains a great deal 
about the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians and 
their leaders.’’—No Am 





“A book as clean and true and straightfor- 
ward as Darwin's ‘Voyage of the Beagle’. . 
Here is a true book about the frontier, one nec- 
essary but difficult to write, for it is always 
more difficult to set down things as they are 
than it is to indulge in flights of fancy.’’ C: J. 
Finger 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p18 N 4 
"28 800w 
“A unique chronicle, written in simple and 
direct fashion, and full of keen observation and 
human understanding.’’ 
N Y Times p24 O 14 '28 450w 
Reviewed by Herschel Brickell 
No Am 226:adv N °'28 40w 


FAY, SIDNEY BRADSHAW. Origins of the 
world war. 2v v 1, Before Sarajevo: underlying 
causes of the war; v 2, After peregeve: im. 
mapeeate causes of the war. 551;577p il $9 Mac- 
millan 


940.311 Europear’ war, 1914-1918—Causes. 
Europe—Politics 28-27688 


“The appearance of Professor Fay’s long- 
awaited work on the origins of the Great War 
means that the controversial stage in the ques- 
tion of war origins has been pretty well passed 
and that the problem has at last been examined 
as a whole by a professional historian of inter- 
national standing whose impartiality is beyond 
cavil. Few books have ever been awaited with so 
much interest and impatience by the profession, 
for the author took high rank as a writer on the 
subject some eight years ago when he first ex- 
ploded the myth of Germany’s sole responsibility 
in the American Historical Review, and it has 
been generally felt that his detailed exposition 
of the problem and his reasoned opinions would 
go a long way toward clearing up the contro- 
versial points and supplying an authoritative 
statement. The feeling was fully justified, for 
here is no attempt to prove the responsibility 
of this or that individual, of this or that na- 
tion.’’—Nation 





“It may be said that, with respect to the 
historical topic before us, whoever else is read, 
Mr. Fay must be read. And it would contrib- 


ute powerfully to the understanding and peace 
of the world if all editors, politicians, preachers 
and teachers were required to read him before 
opening their mouths on the present state of 
Europe's tangled affairs. . . Beyond question the 
solid body of his argument will stand the test 
of wind and storm—a monument to his patience 
and erudition, an honor to American historical 
scholarship.’’ C: A. Beard 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl N lil 

‘28 3300w 

Boston Transcript p3 N 17 ‘28 1000w 


‘Professor Fay has spent years in careful 
investigation, there is almost nothing in the 
way of source material in any language that 
he has not seen and weighed, and his account 
is written with the same cool detachment with 
which he might have written of the origins of 
the Seven Years’ War. The book marks a 
veritable epoch in the discussion of the greatest 
controversy and the most important problem 
of our time. It is a monument to American 
scholarship which will stand as the first purely 
scientific treatment of the question based upon 
adequate source material.’’ W: L. Langer 

+ Nation 127:sup622 D 5 ’28 1100w 


“Henceforth no one may presume to speak 
authoritatively concerning the causes of the 
Great War unless he has read and digested 
this memorable work by Professor Fay. It is 
a scholarly book notable for extensive re- 
search in source (as distinct from controversial) 
materials, for lack of preconceptions, for tire- 
less searching out of elusive but essential de- 
tails, for meticulous documentation, for a fine 
sense of judicial impartiality which leaves no 
room for charges of special pleading. It is 
an inherently interesting book; the three chap- 
ters dealing with the plot upon the life of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand possess high 
dramatic quality, and, together with the rest 
of the work, are written in a clear and straight- 
forward, if not eloquent, style.’’ E: M. Earle 

+ New Repub 57:73 D 5 ‘28 2400w 

“One of the most notable of recent American 

historical books.’’ W: MacDonald 
+ N Y Times pl N 18 ‘28 3200w 


910 Geography and Travel 


THOMPSON, DOROTHY (MRS_ SINCLAIR 
LEWIS). New Russia. 330p il $3 Holt 
914.7 Russia—Social conditions. Russia— 
Politics and government. Bolshevism— 
Russia 28-21722 


A comprehensive report on all phases of life 
in the new Russia—economic, cultural, social— 
written by a keen, intelligent observer who 
spent considerable time in Russia, sending the 
articles which appear in this book to the New 
York Evening Post. To the original articles 
Miss Thompson, who is now Mrs. Sinclair Lewis, 
has added much of personal feeling and impres- 
sion. 





‘Tt is, in its main outlines, a familiar enough 
story to those who read the ks on Russia. 
But Dorothy Thompson succeeds in throwing 
new lights on the cinema screen of Russia. Her 
chapters on the schools and on ‘Lame Eros’ use 
novels and short stories as their literary back- 
ground instead of government statistics."’ L: 


Gannett 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p5 O 14 
’28 480w 


“Written to be read, “The New Russia’ is 
a many-sided book: in addition to its value as 
a study of a nation in the throes of a ruthless 
epochal experiment in government, it is also 
of interest to business men and _ investors, 
while there is as much attention devoted to 
literature under ‘Leninism’ as there is to for- 
eign trade possibilities.’’ M. H. C. 

+ Boston Transcript p4 O 6 '28 480w 


‘Where Miss Thompson makes her special 
contribution to the discussion of the Russian 
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situation is in her analysis of Communist 
doctrine and its application to the everyday life 
not only of its devotees but of all Russians. 
Russian communism, as she sees it, is a new 
religion unapplied and even opposed to a 
knowledge of any god—unless, indeed, that god 
is Lenin.’’ Norah Meade 

+ — Nation 127:322 O 3 '28 950w 

Reviewed by Paul Sifton 

N Y World p7m S 2 '28 900w 

‘‘Miss Thompson's book is noteworthy for its 
fairness and for its comprehensiveness; it gives 
equal attention to such practical matters as the 
outlook for more trade with Russia, and such 


cultural matters as the enormous output of 
books under the Soviets.’’ Herschel Brickell 
+ No Am 226:adv O ‘28 70w 


‘“‘Few writers have succeeded so well in pre- 
senting the mental attitude of the modern 
Russian. Her book is more than a compilation 
of newspaper letters. It embodies Miss Thomp- 
son's thoughts and deductions about Russia’s 
present and future. American business men 
and investors will find in it worthwhile infor- 
mation bearing on Russian trade possibilities.’ 

+ R of Rs 78:36 O '28 100w 


WILHELM, RICHARD. Soul of China; the 
text tr. by John Holroyd Reece; the poems 
by Arthur Waley. 382p $3.75 Harcourt [15s J. 
Cape] 

915.1 China—History. 
and travel 28-24966 
“Dr. Richard Wilhelm, formerly a German 
missionary in Shantung, is less concerned with 
politics than with the people of China and their 
age-long habits and traditions, and his chapters 
on his journeys in the interior of Shantung 
and on his visit to Peking are sympathetic and 
instructive.’’—Spec 


China—Description 





‘“‘Here is an arresting and brilliant book by 
the former Cultural Attaché of the German 
legation in Peking. Its pages comprise a nar- 
rative and descriptive travel book, a survey 
of the history of China during the past few 
decades and a philosophical treatment of the 
character, customs and mode of thinking of 
the Chinese people. These elements are so 
cleverly woven together as to make easy read- 
ing even for one who is ignorant of the Far 


East. Thus those who wish merely to be 
diverted by a book of travel will be quite as re- 
warded as the serious student of China, who 


will find here real stimulation.’”’ W. H. Mallory 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p2 N 4 
"28 1150w 


“The Germans in the Far Hast are apprecia- 
ted because of the allowances they make for 
mutual misunderstandings, and the simple and 
patient style in which they acquaint themselves 
with the life, and lives, among which they 
move. This excellent book, curious in detail, 
solid in decision, embodies such humanity. It 
has been translated in the manner which its 
quality deserves.’’ 

to" and Ath 44:sup228 N 10 ‘28 
Wy 


“Herr Wilhelm is a shrewd observer and a 
genial story-teller. And the moral of his story, 
as we understand it, is that the old Chinese 
civilisation, changing though it is, has imper- 
ishable qualities which will not only save China 
from the West, but may even help to save the 
West from itself.’’ 

+ New Statesman 32:88 O 27 '28 410w 


‘It was largely from this veteran German 
missionary that Count von Keyserling obtained 
the raw material for his China chapters. His 
book which has had an extraordinary vogue in 
Germany is the picture of an intellectual man 
who has become at home among the leaders of 
Chinese thought, who interprets them in a 
kindly spirit and who pays to them the respect 
of one who has found their life, morally and 
spiritually, wholly congenial.’”’ Gardner Harding 

N Y Times p8 N 18 ’28 670w 

Reviewed by Herschel Brickell 

No Am 226:adv D '28 70w 





‘‘There is an absence of personal conceit, of 
the usual traveler superficiality and of the 
Western autocrat habit of supercilious contempt 
for things not quite on all fours with the writ- 
er’s own home-town Main Street aspect of 
affairs and events. This renders his book 
charming.’’ Boyd Carpenter 

+ Outlook 150:1291 D 5 '28 500w 

“Dr. Wilhelm is at home in every Chinese 
province and has probably as clear a conception 
of the ‘soul of China’ as any European.” 

+ R of Rs 78:36 N '28 40w 

“An interesting and thoughtful book which 
has been carefully translated by Mr. J. H. 
Reece.”’ 

+ Spec 141:501 O 13 '28 100w 


B or 920 Biography 


BACHELLER, IRVING ADDISON. Coming up 
the road; memories of a north country boy- 
hood. 316p $3.50 Bobbs 

B or 92 28-22325 


Mr Bacheller comes up the road of his boy- 
hood in northern New York state _ bringing 
genial memories of his school days, his home 
life, and of village characters. His recollections 
of more recent days, condensed in the last 
chapters, tell of his coming to New York, of 
his first literary efforts and success, and of his 
associates and friends, Pulitzer, Mark Twain, 
— Crane, Hamlin Garland and many 
others. 





“One doubts if anything so modestly honest, 
so sweetly friendly, so proud and yet so hum- 
ble, so gentle and unassuming, has seen the 
light for many a day. ‘Coming up the Road’ is a 
new experience in biography, and a thoroughly 
delightful one.’’ I. W. Lawrence 

Boston Transcript p3 N 3 °'28 1500w 


Reviewed by E. F. Edgett 
Boston Transcript p7 N 10 °'28 150w 
“Irving Bacheller’s stories about the ‘North 
Country’—New York State north of the Adiron- 
dack wilderness—have long since made friends 
for him all over the United States. This book 
is another delightful contribution in the same 


field. 
+ R of Rs 78:38 N ’28 30w 


BARTON, WILLIAM ELEAZAR. Father of his 
country; how the boy Washington grew in 
stature and spirit and became a great soldier 
and president. 301p il $2 Bobbs 

B or 92 Washington, George 28-21006 
This life of Washington for boys is a compan- 
ion volume to the author’s life of Lincoln 
and is illustrated from drawings by H. A. Og- 
den. 


‘‘We are always impressed with the sense of 
justice, the good taste and the painstaking 
zeal which characterize Dr. Barton’s work. His 
is that of both biographer and historian.’’ F. P. 
H. 


+ Boston Transcript p2 O 24 ’28 500w 


‘Written for young people, it can be read 
by their elders with equal, if not even greater 
interest, for Dr. Barton, while adhering to a 
simple, straightforward style, avoids over- 
simplification. He also has a strong vein of 
commonsense criticism, which enables him, for 
instance, to present a much more judicial view 
of the biographical endeavors of Parson 
Weems than is ordinarily inflicted upon the 
reading public. . . In Dr. Barton’s pages the 
first President appears as a human figure with- 
cut losing the qualities which made him the 
Father of His Country.’’ R. J. Davis 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:346 N 10 ’28 200w 
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Fiction 


LOCKE, WILLIAM JOHN. Joshua's vision. 353p 
$2.50 Dodd [7s 6d Lane] 


28-29080 
Joshua has been too busy manufacturing 
boots to give much thought to beauty. He has 


Robina Dale to thank for his first glimpse of it. 
She is an artist, a big, kindly, wholesouled 
woman who becomes Joshua's best friend and 
when his artistic education is well-started, 
undertakes with him the adventure of making 
life over for a frightened little model, Susan. 
Robina withdraws after a bit, leaving Joshua 
to carry out alone his plans for Susan. Fi y 
he steps back too, refusi Susan’s gratitude 
since he may not have her love. 


“When the last word of unfavorable comment 
has been said, the important thing remains: 
this is an authentic ke, with the same 
curious quality of ap that has endeared 
‘Septimus’ and ‘The ugh Road’ and ‘The 
Fortunate Youth’ and ‘The Beloved Vagabond’ 
to ‘forty thousand million’ readers. Robina 
Dale is thoroughly real.’’ R. B. Sanborn 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p18 N 18 

"28 580w 

“It is long since I have read a book by 
Mr. Locke; but I don’t think I have ever read 
@ worse one, and I cannot believe that in his 
earlier stories he ever reached such absurdities 
as Joshua’s Vision.”’ R. E. Roberts 

— New Statesman 31:760 S 29 '28 300w 


“*Joshua’s Vision’ is by no means Mr. 
Locke's best. But it carries on his traditions 
and contains sufficient of the old vitality, sin- 
cerity and ability to amuse, to be added grate- 
fully to his long list. Definitely Mr. Locke has 
earned himself a niche; it is an unimportant 
niche, but it is permanent.’’ Tess Slesinger 

+ N Y Evening Post p9m N 24 ‘28 500w 
N Y Times p6 N 4 '28 580w 

‘“Joshua’s adventures in a world alien to 
him, and his final escape from it, are described 
in a swift narrative that is often far fetched, 
but is at any rate tensely virile.” 

+ — Spec 141:340 S 15 '28 180w 


“Mr. Locke is better with a more boisterous 
and grandiloquent figure for his hero than 
Joshua. Some of his characters have been 
robust enough to hide that thinness of thought 
that runs through Mr. Locke’s_ work, ut 
Joshua’s robustness is not convincing, and the 
weaknesses become the more apparent.” 

~ [London] Lit Sup p630 S 6 ’28 
w 


NATHAN, ROBERT. The Bishop’s wife. 208p 
$2 Bobbs 
28-21889 
The Bishop is looking for an archdeacon for 
his new cathedral. The place, he tells his wife, 
calls for an angel from heaven. And there 
comes a real angel named Michael, whose 
heavenly attributes are recognized only by the 
Bishop’s wife. With her, starving for some 
beauty and joy in the ordered dignity of the 
Bishop's house, the angel falls in love, simply, 
delicately, and beautiful as an angel should. 
The tender fantasy of this affair is combined 
with a gently pointed satire on the worldliness 
of the modern church. 





“It seems to me that Mr. Nathan has done 
his most considerable piece of fiction in ‘The 
Bishop's Wife.’ It is no longer than his other 
brief novels, but it is richer, and closer to the 
present, and still, none of the appealing quali- 
ae earlier books is missing.’’ Herschel 

e 


+ Books (N Y Herald Tr 
a, ( Tribune) p4 S 16 

“The satirical thrusts of Mr. Nathan are not 
the most charming things in the book. It is 
for the relation between the angel and the 
Bishop’s wife and for Juliet, the daughter of 
the Bishop's wife, that the author reserves his 
most tender, his most beautiful writing. He 


is inimitable when he is writing of children. 
Juliet is the real terization of the book, 
and her friends, Potter and Johnson, are not 
far behind.”’ 
+N Y Times p6 S 16 ‘28 500w 
No Am 226:adv O '28 160w 


“Mr. Nathan’s method of approach is the way 
of the goldfinch with the thistledown, or of 
the unconcerned robin elessly cocking his 
head before the peck. oreover the words that 
he uses are as cobwebs to catch the dew of 
his thought, delicately patterned filaments, 
exactly adequate to the burden Stgtening upon 
them. In short, to say that ‘The Bishop's 
Wife’ has beauty, charm, wit, and wisdom is 
not to overpraise the book.’’ Grace Frank 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:163 S 29 '28 700w 


NORDHOFF, CHARLES BERNARD. The dere- 
lict; further adventures of Charles Selden and 
his native friends in the South Seas. 242p il 
$2 Little 

28-21223 


Charles Selden is ready to enter college in the 
fall when a wire from his uncle sends him 
off to the South Seas instead. He sails on the 
Tara to manage his uncle’s copra plantation, is 
captured by a German raider and marooned 
on an island where, escaping many perils, he 
finds a derelict and its cargo. 





‘This is superior adventure, crammed with 
sea and island lore instead of hokum, told with- 
out regard to the union rules for slick fiction 
and rent in the total absence of magazine 
passion.”’ ll Cuppy 
Tsreses (N Y Herald Tribune) p12 S 23 


Pittsburgh Mo Bul 33:547 N ‘28 


“Charlie Selden, who has strangely survived 
the sharks and pirates of ‘The Pearl Lagoon, 
now tightens up his belt and takes a deep 
breath preparatory to new killings. Here is style. 
An incessant train of realistic detail is borne on 
the long rhythms of romantic prose to fine 
effect. The sea, the weather, the island, the life 
on it, are all there.’”’ T. M. Longstreth 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:352 N 10 '28 160w 


YOUNG, FRANCIS BRETT. My brother Jon- 
athan. 4387p $3 Knopf [10s 6d Heinemann] 
28-23467 
The steadfast devotion of Jonathan Dakers 
to his ideals and to his brilliant and attractive 
young brother Harold, commits him from the 
beginning to a life of sacrifice. Unembittered 
by his parents’ injustice or Harold’s easy suc- 
cess and popularity, Jonathan goes his plodding 
way, patiently mre 3 | his réle as unac- 
knowledged mainstay of his unpractical family. 
Rewards come to Jonathan from his selfless de- 
votion as physician in a Black Country mining 
town. The war comes and the crowning sacri- 
fice, when Jonathan gives up his dearly beloved 
Edie to Harold, who returns to life after re- 
ported death. After that the sacrifice of the 
good doctor’s life, as the result of an infection, 
hardly weighs in the scales of his giving. 


“To take up a book like ‘My Brother Jona- 
than,’ after reading some of the ostentatiously 
iconoclastic novels of the day is like listening 
to formal organ music in a great cathedral! 
after leaving a night-club. Mr. Brett Young 
relies on neither stream-of-consciousness 
technique nor stream-of-sewage subject-mat- 
ter. is approach is direct, and the people of 
his tale behave like civilized human beings. 
Moreover, since he has an _ exquisitely de- 
veloped sense of continuity these people are 
never static; we see them as we see those we 
know best, changing and growing, twisted into 
new selves by time and experience.’’ Grace 
Frank 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p4 O 21 
"28 1000w 

“The Wednesford chapters of 

Jonathan’ are Dr. 





‘My Brother 
Brett Young’s top achieve- 


ment in the writing of fiction. Indeed it is not 
easy to recall a more able picture of medical 
life than he offers in this book. It would be 
useless to pretend that the latter portion of the 
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story is not a bitter and tthe ‘seco disap- 
pointment, for the a ¢ e second part 
were so pronounced.’ J. ith 

+ — Boston eee necript te ry 20 '28 1950w 


“Mr. Brett Young has a cultivated pryte, an 
observant eye for externals, and highly hon- 
ourable convictions, but his books never de- 
viate into psychological = esthetic signifi- 
cance.’’ Raymond Mortim 

+ — Nation and Ath 44: 411 O 20 '28 200w 


‘Mr. Brett Young gets his inspiration from 
without, not from within. He has a gallery of 
portraits which have little family likeness, a 
repertoire of incidents that are completely 
spontaneous and fresh. In his power of making 
life yield new material he has no superior 
among contemporary novelists. And it is clear 
his progress has not stopped yet. His limita- 
tion is a certain literal-mindedness, an odd 
complement of his poetical faculty. He lacks a 
sense of proportion in details; he selects but he 
cannot ignore; the quality of his attention 
does not vary, he gives a generous ear to all 
the claims of life. ‘My Brother Jonathan’ is 
an acryreent of which he may well be 
proud.”’ P. Hartley 

+ ‘Sat R 146: 548 O 27 '28 620w 


“This is the epic of the general practitioner, 
fighting disease and death in the embittered in- 
glorious battlefield of a little mining town, yet 
carrying great trophies with him at the high 
mockery of his en A selfiess and intelligent 
physician, enriched ‘by the intimacy of his hu- 
man experience, is one of the best of our 


modern types. . . My Brother Jonathan is a 
leisurely, humane, and generous novel, with a 
dignified manner made sweet by Mr. Brett 


Young’s invariably limpid and gracious style.”’ 
R. A. Taylor 
+ Spec 141:498 O 13 '28 200w 


“If the invention outside experience of ‘My 
Brother Jonathan’ is a trifle imitative, the lit- 
erary style shows no weakening. Mr. Brett 


Young has a fluency and a power denied to the 
majority of his contemporaries in the craft of 


fiction.”’ 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p754 O 18 °28 

180w 

Juveniles 

DRINKWATER, JOHN. All about me; poems 
for a child. 104p il $2 Houghton [7s 6d Collins] 
$21 28-22486 
‘Me’ is a little girl about eleven years old 


who cogitates upon the riddles of life and says 
some very sensible things in some very whimsi- 
cal verse.’’"—N Y World 

Reviewed by Sylvia 1 Lynd 


New Statesman 32:supxx D 1 '28 60w 


‘It is John Drinkwater in his best mood 
‘for little girls,’ and he has put their philosophy, 
their charm and their rim little humor into 
poetry they will like.’ sabelle Houck 

+N Y World p9e O 28 '28 180w 

“Mr. John Drinkwater has seen straight into 
the mind of children in his All About Me. He 
does not attempt to ‘write down’ of course, 
nor yet to simplify or explain: the amusing and 
delightful thing to say bubbles up with the 
gorgeous inconsequence of genius. Every family 
should enjoy this jolly book.’ 

+ Spec 141:332 S 15 '28 80w 


LOMEN, HELEN, and FLACK, MARJORIE. 
Taktuk, an Arctic boy. 139p $1.75 Doubleday, 


Doran 
28-23541 


‘‘ ‘Taktuk’ is not the story of an imaginary 
boy in an imaginary world, as most northern 
tales for children are. It is the story of an 
imaginary boy in a real world—the real north- 
west Alaska of to-day, where the Eskimos are 
changing in a half century from the Stone Age 
civilization of their hidden past to the phono- 
graph and canned goods civilization of their 
problematic future. Chiefly this is the story of 
the Eskimo child’s relation to his new playmate 
and pet, the reindeer.’’—Sat R of Lit 





Booklist 25:128 D '28 
“There is a wealth of Arctic detail, worked 
unobtrusively into the story, and adding to its 
charm and there is genuine tenderness and 
humor in the telling. The boy reader will love 
it and learn from it.’’ C. L. Skinner 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 O 14 
’28 430w 
“This is a book for children, marked ‘six to 
ten years,’ but I, who have spent more than 
either six or ten years in the Arctic, read it 
for information. It is authoritative and up to 
date, with one of the collaborators better in- 
formed on at least one phase of Arctic life than 
any Arctic explorer can well be.’’ Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:350 N 10 ’28 580w 


MUKERJ!I, DHAN GOPAL. Ghond, the hunter. 
204p il $2.50 Dutton 


28-25767 
Ghond, the hunter, writes from India to his 
friend in America letters describing the ex- 


periences of his boyhood in a Hindu village and 
his adventures in the Indian jungle. 





‘‘Mukerji has given a most vivid picture of a 
boy’s life in India, written in a manner to 
serve as a model of fine English. An enticing 
ie 3 not only for youth but for adults as well.”’ 
" "4. Boston Transcript p2 D 5 '28 650w 
Reviewed by Ernestine Evans 
Nation 127:548 N 21 °28 50w 











BEss STREETER ALDRICH was 
born in Cedar Falls, lowa, February 
17, 1881. After graduating from lowa 
State Teachers College in 1901, she took 
a short story course with the Home Cor- 
respondence School, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, taught school in Utah and 
Iowa, and in 1907 married Charles S. 
Aldrich (died 1925), a banker of Elm- 
wood, Nebraska, where she lives. She 
has three children. From 1911 to 1918 
she contributed short stories to several 
magazines under the pen name Mar- 
garet Dean Stevens. Since 1918 she has 
been writing under her own name. 

This is Mrs. Streeter’s own account of 
her dominant heritage as a writer: 

I was a child of pioneer parents of 
northwestern Iowa. Our home was 
plain and comfortable. We had sale 
carpets and stoves and lamps. There 
was a high-top buggy in the barn and a 
cutter with a soapstone in it, and a fat 
lazy horse which my father thought too 
rampageous for any of the women folks 
to drive. There were a great many rela- 
tives always coming and going. There 
was a great deal of talk and laughter and 
fun—The Streeter relatives being of the 
type who would walk a mile to tell a 
good joke on someone. And there was 
that for which I am most grateful—a li- 
brary of good books. The characters in 
those volumes were as close and friendly 
and well known to me as the neighbors. 
Once my mother took a half-read book 
away from me, one of the few things 
she ever did which I think was not sen- 
sidle. So active was my imagination that 
I mentally constructed the rest of the 
story with far more disastrous results 
thru this change of authors than if 
I had been allowed to finish the original. 

My parents, having come into Iowa 
before their marriage, were always full 
of the experience of those early days. 
and so I was steeped in an atmosphere 
of reminiscences of river floods, storms, 
drought, ox-team trails, log cabins, snow 
drifting onto beds—all the harsh experi- 
ences which I had escaped by arriving at 
the tag-end of the family of eight after 
it had moved into town. Once in later 





BESS STREETER ALDRICH 


years, after I had begun to write and 
my mother was a very old lady, I re- 
marked to her how sorry I was that she 
had endured such a hard life when she 
was young. She looked at me with an 
odd sort of expression and said to me, 
“Save your pity. We had the best time 
in the world.” 

Living as I do in a small Nebraska 
town, I have friends and neighbors on 
all sides of me, who came into Nebraska 
thru her early hardships, so- that pros- 
perity came to them when the state’s 
prosperity came. The statement can be 
reversed. The state became prosperous 
when the thrifty pioneers become pros- 
perous. 

When I first read in a paper that a 
statue was to be erected in Oklahoma to 
honor the pioneer mother, the desire 
which had long been in the back of my 
mind, was renewed. I, too, would like 
to erect a statue to the pioneer mother— 
not in marble, but thru the only medium 
I could use—the written word. 


Many times a writer turns out stories 
with one eye on the box-office. Some- 
times he does a piece of work from sheer 
love and desire. I think I would have 
written A Lantern in Her Hand if I had 
known not a single copy would be sold. 
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Twelve 


Bad Men 


By Sidney Dark 
Some of the famous 
“villains’”’ of history — 
Louis XI, Cesare Borgia, 
Cellini, Thomas Crom- 
well, Mazarin, Jeffrey, 
Marlborough, Frederick 
the Great, Casanova, 
Talleyrand, Fouche, and 
Robespierre. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


Famous 


Composers 


By 
Nathan Haskell Dole 
To this revised edition 
has been added a new 
chapter on Sullivan, 18 
new portraits, and a new 
index. Illustrated. $3.75 


Famous 
American 


Duels 
By Don C. Seitz 
A series of sharp vign- 
ettes which afford an 
illuminating study of the 
times in which honor 


asserted itself upon the 
field. Illustrated. $3.50 








The 
Strength 
of the 
Hills 


By 
Ellery H. Clark 





A colorful and vigorous romance written 
around the checkered life of Andrew 
Jackson — soldier, Indian fighter, poli- 
tician, duellist. $2.00 


Rose the Dancer 


By Winifred Carter 


How Rose, the hard-working little 
dancing student, becomes the bright, 
particular star of the popular Revue — 
is the theme of this delightful picture of 
stage life. $2.00 


The Gambler 


By Aylwin L. Martin 


A novel which carries the reader back to 

the picturesque old Creole days of New 

Orleans. A tale of dramatic power. 
$2.00 


Attila 


A Romance 
of Old 
Aquileia 





By Paolo Ettore Santangelo 


One of the best historical novels of 
modern times. Translated by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. $2.00 


Send for Complete Spring List 





Ageless. 


Youth 


A Book on Beauty 


for Women 


By Charlotte C. 
West, M.D. 


*“How to be beautiful” 
is an age-old question, 
answered by a physician 
and popular writer. 
$3.00 


The New 
Citizenship 
By Seba Eldridge 


A study of American 
politics, indifference to 
the ballot, the weakness 
of Democracy, etc. 
$2.50 


Protestantism 
in the 
United States 


By 
Archer B. Bass, Th.D. 


A history of denomina- 
tionalism and a study 
of interdenominational 
co-operation. The only 
adequate book on the 
subject. $3.00 
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THOMAS YY. CROWELL CO 
393 Fourth Avenue NewYork. 
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D. H. Lawrence 


AVID HERBERT LAWRENCE 
was “first considered clever” at 19, 
when he found himself first on the 
list of the King’s Scholarship ex- 
amination. He had been born in 1885, in 
a coal-miner’s cottage in the 
little colliery town of East- 
wood on the border between 
Nottingham and Derbyshire. 
At the age of twelve, he won 
a County Council Scholar- 
ship and attended Notting- ~~ > 
ham High School for four (fe 
years. At sixteen, he was 
forced to leave school to 
earn his living and became a 
clerk, but illness made it 
necessary for him to find 
some other occupation. He 
took up teaching, having 
charge of a class of colliers’ 
boys in a rough, old-fash- 
ioned school where the task of keep- 
ing order was particularly strenuous. 
At night he continued his studies at 
home. It was at this time that he won 
the King’s scholarship, but lack of money 
to pay the entrance fee to the teacher’s 
training college, made it impossible for 
him to take advantage. He succeeded 
two years later in matriculating at the 
Nottingham Day Training College, but 
already his thoughts had turned to writ- 
ing. He wrote some poems and worked 
at his first novel, and at twenty-three, 
left college to go to London to teach 
school, study French and German and 
write. A year later he gave up teach- 
ing, and has since devoted himself to his 
art. The success which his first works, 
such as The White Peacock, brought 
him was temporarily halted with the sup- 
pression and destruction of his novel 
Rainbow. For four years after this un- 
just humiliation he wrote nothing. 
While at Nottingham University Law- 
rence met Frieda von Richthofen, daugh- 
ter of a former Governor of Alsace- 
Lorraine and sister of that Lieutenant 
Richthofen who became the almost leg- 
endary German ace of the war. The 
English miner’s son married the German 
Baroness in 1914. When the war came, 
because his wife was German, and be- 





D. H. Lawrence 


cause he was an outspoken anti-militar- 
ist, Lawrence was driven out of Corn- 
wall, where he had been writing and 
working in the fields. He was desper- 
ately poor, consumptive, rejected for 
service, yet hounded by the 
military police who  sus- 
pected him of spying. When 
the war ended Lawrence 
turned his back on England 
and went into exile. 

For two years, interrupt- 
ing their wanderings, the 
Lawrences lived on a ranch 
in New Mexico, near Santa 
Fé, in a “rather crumbly, 
adobe house.” Then two 
years in Florence, where his 
life was despaired of. But 
he lives and continues to 
wander. His latest book, 
Lady Chatterly’s Lover, has 
again brought upon his head the wrath 
of the English authorities, who have 
banned it. 

It is said that Lawrence has never 
been interviewed. He has written to a 
correspondent (Caesar Saerchinger) 
about his own work: “I consider Sons 
and Lovers has been the best novel of 
my first phase, Women in Love the best 
of my second phase, and Lady Chat- 
terly’s Lover the best to date, and in each 
case because the vision embodied in the 
book seems complete for that world into 
which it sees.” 

Lawrence’s creative genius is erratic 
and feverish. At the end of six months 
of traveling in which he has not written 
a word, he will suddenly sit down and 
finish a novel in six weeks. He prefers 
to rewrite his manuscript rather than 
correct it. Despite his relentless battle 
with disease he has twenty-one volumes 
to his credit. He has also done some 
extraordinary painting. 

“His somewhat youthful appearance,” 
writes Mr. Saerchinger, in the New York 
Evening Post, “with his reddish brown 
beard and unkempt reddish brown hair 
in keeping with his character makes the 
thought of how this slight frame, this 
sunken-chested figure, has supported all 
this activity seem a miracle.” 
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NOW IN PRESS—READY SHORTLY 


MODERN AVIATION ENGINES 


Design—Construction 








Installation — Repair 
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By MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE, Air Corps, U.S.R. 


Member of Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc. 


Author of “Modern Aircraft,” “Aviation Engines,” ‘“‘Everybody’s 
Aviation Guide,” etc. 
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Illustrated by 1,000 Engravings and Diagrams, includ- 
ing 50 Tables. 2000 (6x9) Pages. 


In Two Octavo Volumes. Price $9.00 
Each Volume Sold Separately at $5.00 each 
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A Monumental Work by a Master Instructor and 


Pioneer Aeronautical Engineer 
For Pilots, Flying Field Mechanics, Shop Men and Students 


TELLS ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT AVIATION 
MOTORS 


These volumes contain forty-six chapters describing the various leading Ameri- 
can, English, French, German and Italian aeronautical engines. The text considers 
all principles of operation, elementary thermo-dynamics, design and construction 
of all engine parts and their relation in the assembly. It tells why certain con- 
structions are favored and shows by simple diagrams, charts and distinctive let- 
tered photographs, specially made for this work, why airplane engines work as 
they do, how they are installed, serviced, repaired and operated in flight, etc., etc. 


OTHER AVIATION BOOKS BY SAME AUTHOR 


MODERN AIRCRAFT—Design—Construction—Operation and Repair, by Major 
Victor W. Pagé. 855 pages, size (6x9). Fully illustrated by over 500 engrav- 
ings and diagrams. The most complete and informative treatise on every 
phase of aeronautical science and aviation. Already adopted in more than 150 
schools, colleges and universities. Price $5.00 net 


EVERYBODY’S AVIATION GUIDE, by Major Victor W. Pagé. Ten illus- 
trated chapters containing 600 questions and answers on aviation. Everything 
explained by detail engravings and in simple, easily understood, everyday 
language. Price $2.00 


A BC OF AVIATION—Elementary Edition, by Major Victor W. Pagé. An en- 
tirely new book for beginners in Aviation. Defines the principles governing 
flying machines and airships in everyday language. 160 pages. 62 illustrations. 
Bound in durable antique paper. Ideal book for flying clubs or as a brief text 
for school work. Price $1.00 

















THE NORMAN W. HENLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 
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M. P. 


P. SHIEL was born in the West 
*Indies on July 21, 1865. His father 
was an Irish ship owner who attained 
some celebrity as a local preacher of the 
Methodist persuasion. 


Mr. Shiel’s interest in and respect for 
science is not merely fortuitous, but can 
be traced directly to his education at 
London University, where he received 
the A.B. degree, and at St. Barts Hos- 
pital, where he studied medicine. He 
had prepared for his higher education 
at Harrison College in Barbadoes. 


Nor was it altogether chance that 
Shiel did not complete his medical 
course. The first operation he attended 
wat for strabismus on the eyeball, and 
this so instilled him with a dislike for 
surgery that he abandoned the medical 
profession altogether. Soon after this, 
idly gazing at the sky one afternoon, he 
was impelled to write Prince Zaleski. 
However, this was by no means the first 
literary effort of the young author. At 
the age of thirteen he had published a 
weekly paper, issuing seven copies of 
each number written by hand—a year 
before this he had completed the manu- 
script of a novel and by the time he was 
fifteen was the author of a serial that 
was actually published in a newspaper. 


Shiel’s early work attracted the atten- 
tion of men of letters like Stevenson, 
Wilde, Arthur Machen, Dowson, and 
Pierre Louys, but his popular reputation 
was established when he wrote The Yel- 
low Danger. It was so successful that the 
author was immediately besieged by 
many periodicals with exceedingly 
tempting offers—‘“easy labor,” he com- 
ments, “by which one makes two or 
three thousand pounds a year; but then, 
to make real books of the serials one 
must needs rewrite, and that is trying.” 

Among the better known of Mr. 
Shiel’s novels during the period that im- 
mediately followed this are The Lord of 
the Sea, The Isle of Lies, and Unto the 
Third Generation. From the outbreak of 
the war, however, Mr. Shiel abandoned 
literature and returned to it only in 1923 
when he published Children of the Wind, 


Shiel 





MATTHEW PHIPPS SHIEL 


followed by Here Comes the Lady and 
How the Old Woman Got Home. 

Mr. Shiel’s devotion to science is ap- 
parent in practically every one of his 
works, and he still continues to experi- 
ment, for his own pleasure, in chemistry 
and physics. These, with mountain- 
climbing and mathematics, now consti- 
tute his hobbies. He writes of himself: 

“No longer a boy, I have found out how 
to live in high health and never have a pain 
or anything like that. Yet I don’t get many 
ultra-violet rays, liking the stars better than 
our sun, living mostly at night, sleeping by 
day—except when travelling, for I am often 
in France, Italy, Spain: mostly I have lived 
between London and Paris. As to my books, 
I have no little fun writing them; I don’t 
take very long, but am long beginning, mak- 
ing sure that all that work will be of some 
novelty and interest to somebody. I have 
written over twenty books, and only two of 
them to get money: the others I was inspired 
to write.” j 

This month Mr. Shiel’s publishers in 
the United States, the Vanguard Press, 
publish Cold Steel, and next fall they 


will issue Dr. Krasinski’s Secret. 
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The Putnam 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


New York London 
2 West 45th Street 24 Bedford Street 
just west of Sth Ave. Strand 


ALL BOOKS 
OF 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


at Maximum Library Discounts 


PUY Ss 
SERRE 

















BOOK-MEN DING 


SOME SHORT CUTS AND 
LABOR SAVING DEVICES 


This is the title of a new copyrighted booklet pre- 
pared specially for the use of Librarians and others in- 
terested in the repair and re-binding of books. Has 
numerous illustrations showing well-tested methods and 
some new wrinkles. It will lead to better work and 
economy in costs. 


It is FREE for a postal card 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Library Specialists. Book-mending Supplies of All Kinds. 
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Eleanor Carroll Chilton 
Author of The Burning Fountain 


LEANOR CARROLL CHILTON, 

poet, critic and novelist, whose work 
has already won for her the distinction 
of being proclaimed one of the most 
eminent of our younger American 
writers, was born in 1898 in Charleston, 
West Virginia, the daughter of former 
U. S. Senator W. E. Chilton. 

She was educated at Miss Masters’ 
School, Dobbs Ferry, at Dana Hall, and 
at Smith College, from which she was 
graduated in 1922. Then followed two 
years of study in Oxford and London. 
After her return to New York she was, 
for a time, manuscript reader for what 
was then the George H. Doran Company, 
and later for the John Day Company. 

While still at college (to her own 
classmates and those who have since 
come to Smith, Miss Chilton’s name has 
become legend) she began writing. Most 
of her first work was in verse altho one 
novel, which she has never offered for 
publication, was also started. 

When Shadows Waiting, her first pub- 
lished novel, appeared two years ago it 
was greeted by a large number of the 
leading critics in reviews unusual for 
a first novel. Altho the type of book 
not generally thought to have a wide 
popular appeal, it immediately gained 
recognition and was soon in its third 
edition. Elinor Wylie praised it highly 
as a distinguished and fundamentally 
exciting first novel, executed with deli- 
cacy. 

A second novel, The Burning Foun- 
tain, has recently been published and the 
following, quoted from Margaret Cheney 
Dawson’s review of it in the New York 
Herald Tribune, may best describe Miss 
Chilton’s “progress” as novelist. 

“Two years ago Miss Chilton’s first 
novel Shadows Waiting was published. 
It was not spoken of in terms of ‘prom- 
ise’ being too mature and finished a 
piece of work to suggest anything so 
half baked. Spiritually they are alike 
as two peas and are two such perfectly 
developed specimens of what she herself 
has called ‘melodrama of the intellect’ 





ELEANOR CARROLL CHILTON 


that it is difficult to see what enlarge- 
ment of method her future holds.” 

In the midst of novel writing Miss 
Chilton has not neglected her poetry. 
Much of her work has been devoted to 
it and her poems have been published in 
various magazines and in a volume of 
verse, Fire and Sleet and Candlelight 
which contains also the poems of Her- 
bert Agar and Willis Fisher. This an- 
thology, bringing together into one vol- 
ume the poems of three friends, was 
called at the time of its appearance, a 
happy experiment in publishing. 

In The Garment of Praise, subtitled, 
The Necessity for Poetry, Herbert Agar 
has collaborated with Miss Chilton in 
writing a comprehensive and impressive 
work of criticism. It opens with a dis- 
cussion of the nature of poetry. There 
follows a survey of English poetry and 
its key figures, and a searching consider- 
ation of the relation of poetry and the 
general life of today. 

Miss Chilton is now living in England. 
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McClurg’s— 


specialists in library 
book service. Since 1876 we have operated a separate 
t for handling orders trom Public Libraries, 


Schools and Colleges. Our long experience, our 
immense stock, together with our liberal discounts and 
central geographical location, combine to make this 





the logical place to send book orders. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 


























PUBLICITY for 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


cA Practical Guide 


BY 
GILBERT O. WARD 


ILLUSTRATED 


Newspapers Outdoor 

Displays Direct Mail 

Exhibits Signs and Posters 
Campaigns 


Thoro, non-technical treatment 


Especially helpful for Librarians 
of small and medium size libraries, 
assistants and trustees. 


Price $2.40 





The H. W. Wilson Company New York 














MOLLISTON 


SPANOTONE 


] Two-Tone Book oth 


Effects never before attained 
with any binding material—a 
tone range from subdued rich- 
ness to bright contrasts. Span- 
o-tone in the heaviest quality 
has the strength and durability 
of the famous Library Buckram. 


No longer need libra: boo 

be dressed in somber’ aa 
tones. Nor is it necessa to 
—_—, Sanety for utility—— 
S] -o-tone is - 
bination of both. wouadiners 


To appreciate Span-o-tone 

must see samples—write — 

ae today or ask your book 
er. 


Jhe HOLLISTON MILLS Fine. 
Norwood, Massachusetts 
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Konrad Bercovici 
Author of The Story of the Gypsies 


667 AM a gypsy by choice and not by 

blood, by temperament and not 
race,” says Konrad Bercovici, author of 
The Story of the Gypsies. “But I am 
the adopted son of Murdo, the greatest 
gypsy chief of all. Consequently there 
is not a gypsy in the world who cannot 
tell you.who I am.” 


This explains in part why gypsies all 
over the world have welcomed Konrad 
Bercovici to live and travel with them. 
He speaks their language, in the double 
sense that he knows the words and un- 
derstands their turn of mind. 

Furthermore, he was born (June 22, 
1882) and brought up in Roumania, the 
distributory reservoir of gypsies in their 
centuries of pouring out of India. As 
a boy on his father’s farm he associated 
intimately with gypsies, studied the vio- 
lin with the gypsy boys, and grew up 
with them. 

Konrad Bercovici was educated in 
Paris, studying music and playing the 
organ. He came to America in 1916 as 
an organist and composer and played in 
the Brooklyn Cathedral. 

In order to learn English he memor- 
ized word for word The Way of All 
Flesh, by Samuel Butler. A year later 
he sold a short story in English. 


Bercovici rises at 6 a.m. and writes 
till noon. He never sets a sentence down 
on paper until he believes he has it so 
expressed that it will be clear to anyone. 
Consequently his revisions have only to 
do with major aspects of literary con- 
struction. 


Having travelled around the world 
several times, Gypsy-fashion, and speak- 
ing eight languages fluently and many 
dialects, Bercovici is equipped to write 





KONRAD BERCOVICI 


on many subjects. For publication last 
year, in addition to The Story of the 
Gypsies, he wrote Alexander, a biog- 
raphy (without a single date) of Alex- 
ander the Great; Nights Abroad; and 
Peasants. 

Bercovici is best known as the most 
popular writer of Gypsy Stories. Harry 
Hansen, in the New York World, refers 
to him as “the ideal man to write a new 
story of their wanderings” and the New 
York Times says: “He is to be taken as 
an authority on a subject so elusive that 
he stands practically alone, a monopolist 
of learning.” 

Married in France, father of four 
children, he travels extensively and con- 
tinually with his family, living between 
journeys in Paris, New York City, or 
at his estate in Ridgefield, Connecticut. 
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New Revised Edition 


GUIDE TO THE USE OF 
LIBRARIES 


By Marcaret Hutcuins, A. S. JOHNSON, 
and M. S. WILLiaMs 


245p. $1.25 


The fourth edition of this popular complete manual for college and uni- 
versity students or any mature scholar, based on lessons given at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Contains chapters on general library practices, sugges- 
tions as to the use of books, and annotated lists of the basic reference works 
in general and special fields. An excellent textbook for a college course 


in the use of libraries. 





PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Compiled by Kate Ociesay and 
Marsorig SELIGMAN 


3d edition, thoroly revised. 50c 


An up-to-date, almost entirely new re- 
vision of Miss Oglebay’s authoritative 
selective bibliography of children’s 
plays. Contains the following sections: 

eference books, Marionettes and some 
marionette plays, One-act plays, Longer 
plays, Pantomimes and Operettas, Re- 
ligious books and Christmas plays, Vol- 
umes of children’s plays, and List of 
plays for special days. 


BOOK REVUE 
A Library Pageant 
By Mauoe S. Beacis. 3ip. 50c 

A new library play for children, suc- 
cessfully —- at South Junior High 

l, Flint, Michigan. A full eve- 
ning’s performance when all the chor- 
uses and specialties are used, but con- 
structed so that any part may be 
omitted without affecting the whole. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


958 University Avenue 


OUR HOLIDAYS IN 
POETRY 


1 vol. 470p. $2.25 


An attractive one-volume cloth-bound 
edition of the eight widely popular 
poetry booklets prepared by the Car- 
negie Library School Association. With 
author, title, and first line indexes. 
Suitable as a gift, as well as for library 
shelves. Poems (arranged in seven sec- 
tions) for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Memorial -Day, Easter, Arbor Day, 
Mother's Day, and Washington and 
Lincoln’s birthdays. 


GLINTS IN THE SAND 
140p. $1.60 


A collection of the remarkable Paovaty 
achievements of the students of Sout 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 8% 
poems, 5 short stories, 5 essays, and a 
one-act play, with an introduction by Dr. 
Richard Burton, who considers the work 
of exceptional merit. 


New York City 
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As Useful 
as the Dictionary 








READING INTERESTS AND 
Hasits or ADULTS 


By W. S. Gray and 
Ruth Munroe 


What do adults in all planes of life 
read? What is the nature of the read- 
ing? Why do they read what they do? 
What is its significance and what is its 
possible effect? These are some of the 
questions and problems examined sci- 
entifically in this book. The authors 
have followed the laboratory method 
and based their conclusions on field 
statistics gathered through personal in- 
vestigation. The book is a valuable 
guide to librarians who provide reading 
for a large part of the public. $3.50 


THE READERS’ DIGEST 
oF Books 


By Helen Rex Keller 


This is a new edition of the most 
complete and authentic digest of im- 
portant books available. The world’s 
best books from Homer’s Iliad to Rob- 
inson’s Tristram, are summarized and 
described. More than ever is this di- 
gest an indispensable reference work 
for everyone who needs information 
about any of the great books of all 
times and all countries. Noted libra- 
rians and competent literary advisers 
have helped make this a work to supply 
your library needs. $6.00 


Order from your broker or 
our nearest branch 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 FirrH AvENUE New York 








Morley Callaghan 

















ORLEY CALLAGHAN is still in 

his twenties. Just last fall he was 
admitted to the bar in Toronto, his 
native city, where he was educated both 
in the schools and in the university. In 
school he was a renowned athlete :— 
boxed, played football, and forsook 
cricket in order to pitch on a baseball 
team. At college he rather specialized 
in public speaking and debating, and in 
fact won a debate on free speech. But 
his plain direct style of writing was due 
to a revolt from rhetoric and oratory as 
it was taught to him. : 

In the summers during his college 
course, he always worked at something, 
sometimes at selling subscriptions for 
magazines, and his wanderings about 
Canada gave him the opportunity to 
exercise his. remarkable talent for ob- 
servation. After his graduation he be- 
came a reporter on the Toronto Star, 
and during this period began his short 
story writing. He was first published in 
Transition, a little magazine issued in 
Paris whose contributors are American 
and Englishmen. 

His story Strange Fugitive was 
prompted by his witnessing a young man 
resembling the Harry of Strange Fugi- 
tive, who rushed into a fight as Harry 
did in the dance hall, with utter disre- 
gard of consequences. It was thru won- 
dering what made such a man that he 
worked out the character of Harry, so 
much a slave of his instincts, and yet 
having some fine characteristics mixed 
with ignoble ones. 

His latest volume is A Native Argosy, 
consisting of two short novels and four- 
teen stories. 
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J. B. S. Haldane 





ROFESSOR J. B. S. HALDANE shares 


with Professor Julian Huxley the dis- 
tinction of being the most famous of the 


young English biologists. Both are favorably 
known for their literary gifts as well as for 
their distinguished scientific attainments. 
Animal Biology, published last spring by the 
Oxford University Press, was the work of 
these two men in collaboration. 

Professor Haldane was born in 1892 and 
is a nephew of Lord Haldane. He was for- 
merly a fellow of New College at Oxford 
and is now the Sir W. Dunn Reader in Bio- 
Chemistry in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Among his other books are Possible Worlds 
and Daedalus or the Future of Science, which 
have been generously praised on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

His collaborator, Julian Huxley, is forty 
years of age; the son of Leonard Huxley; 
a brother of Aldous Huxley, the well known 
English novelist and essayist; and a grand- 
son of the great Thomas Huxley. At present 
he is Professor of Zoology in Kings Col- 
lege, London, and is engaged with H. G. 
Wells in writing a monumental work on the 
science of life. 











Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 

stock, or diligently search for and reported 

free of charge. We a 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS 

in all departments of Art, Science, and Liter- 

ature and pay particular attention to the wants 
of Public, University and Special Libraries 


Correspondence Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Algonquin 7880-7881 Open Evenings 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 


AS SPECIALISTS 


We are able to pay you the best prices for 
books on finance, economics, investment, 
speculation, accounting, etc. When you buy 
a lot, send us a list of the items in our line. 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 
140 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 




















LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 
Enroll with us. Notify us of any 
We have many vacancies on your 
good positions library staff. This 

available. service free. 


ept. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut 


MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE 
Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 
Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 
Scientific Magazines. 

B. LOGIN & SON, 
29 East 21st St. 





Inc. 


New York 





Cooperative 
Periodicals Exchange 


Over 1,000,000 copies of odd numbers of 
3,000 periodicals carried in stock regularly. 
Send us your want lists and lists of dupli. 


cates. 


Your Clearing House 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
i University Ave., New York City 
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Children’s Library Yearbook, No. 1 


Compiled by A.L.A. Committee on Library Work with 
Children, Helen Martin, Chairman. Important contributions 
by Linda A. Eastman, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Frederic 
G. Melcher, Herbert S. Hirshberg, Effie L. Power, Anne 
Carroll Moore, Jessie G. Van Cleve and others. Also con- 
tains articles on library service to children in Canada, Eng- 
land, France, and Mexico with brief statements on this 
service in a number of other foreign countries. A wealth 
of material on children’s library work. Directory lists 
about 800 childrens librarians. Probable price, $1.50. 


College and Reference Library Yearbook, 
No.1 


William Warner Bishop writes on The Library in the 
American College; Charles H. Brown reviews group meet- 
ings of university, college*and reference librarians; Ernest 
J. Reece reports college library news; Isabelle Clark re- 
ports notes and progress; K. D. Metcalf gives an exhaustive 
list of gifts to university, college and reference libraries ; 
Dorothy A. Plum supplements her Bibliography of Ameri- 
can College Library Administration. Eight statistical tables 
are appended and plans of five recent important buildings 
are folded into a pocket in the back cover. There is a 
directory of more than 2,000 librarians in university, col- 
lege and reference libraries. Index. 98p. Cloth $2.25. 


School Library Yearbook, No. 3 


Part I, Administration of School Libraries, presents some 
considerations for school administrators on fitting the school 
library into the general education scheme; discusses chil- 
drens literature as a part of the teachers college curriculum ; 
reports the results of a study of a dozen teachers college 
libraries, supplemented with charts and statistics; charts 
the results of a survey of California junior and senior high 
school libraries; gives an extensive bibliography on school 
libraries carefully classified and subdivided. Part II re- 
ports school library progress and Part III is made up of 
a directory of some 1600 school librarians. $1.25. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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